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JOURNAL of EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Volume XVI DECEMBER, 1927 Number 5 
UPWARD VERSUS DOWNWARD ADDITION 


B. RB. BuckINGHAM 
Ohio State Unwersity 

In a former issue of this journal a discussion of upward and 
downward addition was published.‘ This article presented data 
gathered from 493 students, most of whom had had teaching experi- 
ence. It was shown that approximately three out of five of these 
students were accustomed to add columns of figures from the bot- 
tom up. There was some slight evidence to the effect that those 
who were without teaching experience exhibited a stronger prefer- 
ence for upward addition than did those who had taught. In fact, 
among the inexperienced students the vote was more than two to 
one in favor of upward addition. 

Among those who customarily add upward, it was shown that 
there was less embarrassment in reversing their procedure and less 
conviction as to the essential reasonableness of their preference. 
Moreover, it appeared that upward addition was more frequently 
the product of instruction. In other words, the tendency was 
apparent, so far as these students might be regarded as typical, for 
people to adopt downward addition on their own initiative. 

Another interesting fact brought out in the diseussion to which 
I am referring was that about 75 percent of the students read ex- 


a ; 
pressions like g by naming the top figure first. In other words, 


these students said, ‘‘Five and three are eight.’’ While, therefore. 
a majority of these students added a column of figures upward 
when the column was tall, they added downward when it was short. 
* Buckingham, B. R. ‘‘Adding Up or Down: A Discussion,’’ Journal of 
Educational Research, 12: 251-61, November, 1925. 
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The conclusion was that preference for upward addition was 
not nearly so strong as might be supposed and that the preference 
for upward addition, where it existed, was not incompatible with 
a reversal of the movement when occasion arose. The article to 
which I am referring ended with the following words: 


The real need now is for an experimental attack upon the question to see 
whether under controlled conditions children learn more quickly and more 
satisfactorily by one method than by the other. An experiment of this sort 
is being conducted and may form the basis of a subsequent paper. 


‘ 


The report which follows constitutes the ‘‘subsequent paper.”’ 

In order that a controlled experiment may be set up, it is neces- 
sary to have two comparable groups of children. In each school 
which participated in this investigation, a class was divided into 
two sections on the basis of a preliminary test designed to deter- 
mine fitness for beginning the study of column addition. 

Manifestly, so far as number combinations are concerned, the 
pupil who adds columns of figures will have to know two sets of 
facts: basic facts and higher-deeade facts. Basic facts involve two 
one-place numbers; for example, 

9 7 4 
2 6 6 
n 61310 
Higher-decade facts arise from adding a one-place number to a 
two-place number, such as 
31 24 18 
8 6 7 
39-3085 

The preliminary test on the basis of which the children in each 
class were divided into equal-ability groups had two parts. Part I 
consisted of fifty of the one hundred basie addition facts, and 
Part II consisted of the remaining fifty facts in higher-decade form. 
This means, of course, that either in basie or higher-decade form 
the entire one hundred basic combinations were represented in the 
preliminary test. 

The maximum obtainable score on the preliminary test was 100. 
The pupil in a class who got the highest score was ranked number 
one. The pupil with the next highest score received rank two, 
and so on. Then, for purposes of dividing the class, Pupil No. 1 
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was placed in one of the groups—say the Upward Group—and 
Pupil No. 2 in the Downward Group. Pupil No. 3 was then placed 
into the Downward Group and Pupil No. 4 in the Upward. The 
arrangement for the first ten pupils in a class was as follows: 


Rankings of Rankings of 
First Group ee 


1 

4 3 
5 6 
8 7 
9 10 


For purposes of analysis pupils one and two in the above 
arrangement were regarded as Pair No. 1. They were the pupils 
having the highest scores in their respective groups and their 
seores were substantially equal. Similarly, Pupils 3 and 4 who 
took second rank in their respective groups were known as Pair 
No. 2, and so on. 

The grades in which the experiment was undertaken were some- 
times the second and sometimes the third. At first sight this might 
appear to be an irregularity. As a matter of fact, it was not. The 
idea was to introduce this experiment at the point where children 
were beginning to learn column addition. In some schools this was 
in the second grade while in others it was in the third. It is sub- 
mitted that no very clear answer can be obtained as to the ad- 
vantage of one method over another when the children who par- 
ticipate in an experiment have already been taught the subject- 
matter to which the method is applied. In this experiment the 
pupils were just beginning column addition when, after taking the 
preliminary examination, they were divided into two groups of 
equal ability. 

The teachers were directed to devote twenty minutes each day 
to the teaching of column addition. One of the groups in each 
class was to be taught to add upward and the other downward. 
The former was called the Upward Group and the latter the Down- 
ward Group. The teachers alternated the time of day at which 
the two recitations were scheduled. For example, if the Downward 
Group recited the first week from 10:10 to 10:30 and the Upward 
Group from 11:00 to 11:20, the groups changed places on the pro- 
gram the second week. They returned to the original schedule the 
third week; the fourth was like the second; and so on. 
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All drill and review work was to be done in class and no home 
work was to be required. During the progress of the experiment © 


no new topics in arithmetic were to be taken up. It was made 
clear that the whole purpose of the experiment was to determine 
the difference between teaching downward addition and upward 


addition. All other factors except this one were to be kept as | 


nearly alike as possible. For example, the same columns for pur- 
poses of teaching and drill were to be employed in the two groups. 

The duration of the experiment varied in different centers. As 
soon as the teacher had taught column addition to the point where 
the pupils were reasonably proficient in adding short columns of 


Sateen anh 


one-place numbers, a final test was given and the experiment | 


terminated. 

The final examination was in two forms. Form A was to be 
given to the children who had been taught to add downward. The 
first five examples follow: 


oe a, 
or 
| oo er co 
| com to 
lmoaton 





Form B was to be given to the Upward Group. The first five ex- 
amples were: 


lenmee 
leoenass 
| ms eo en oo 
| roa mo 
| nom 


The reader will observe that both groups of pupils encountered 
the same number facts. The Downward Group, when doing the first 
ans 5 9 12 

example on Form A, had use for the combinations 4.3 and 6. 


The Upward Group when doing the first example of Form B used 
the same combinations. Each form of the final examination con- 
sisted of fifty examples similar to the ones just given, and each 
example on Form B when added upward was the same as an ex- 
ample on Form A when added downward. The score on the fina! 
examination was the number of columns added correctly. 

Table I shows the seores obtained by seventeen pairs of pupils 
in a second grade at Center No. 1. It is to be understood that 
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Pair No. 1 means the two pupils having the highest preliminary 
scores in the Upward and Downward Groups, that Pair No. 2 means 
the two pupils having next to the highest scores in their respective 
groups, and so on. 

According to Table I the pupils who were taught downward 
addition averaged practically four more examples correct than 























TABLE I 
Resu_ts or TEACHING UPWARD AND DowNwarp ADDITION AT CENTER No. | 
PrReviminary Test Fina. Test DIFFERENCES IN 
Favor or 
Parr NUMBER Re nicsistitnpnediieiaiciadaipediie 
Upward |Downward| Upward | Downward| Upward | Downward 
Group Group Group Group Group Group 
an ae sar Ses i a | (7) 
One . : , 100 100 47 50 ee 3 
Two 98 98 48 43 5 j ; 
Three 98 96 9 35 oa 26 
Four. . 95 95 37 42 5 
Five 95 » 94 38 41 seed 3 
Six SS 89 13 21 Awe 8 
Seven 88 89 19 48 29 
Kight. 88 88 39 10 29 
Nine 88 82 14 47 33 
TOR: <x 74 SO 16 Ss Ss 
Eleven. . 78 71 7 14 Be eracasn 7 
Twelve 62 68 18 15 3 
Thirteen. 53 50 7 3 4 
Fourteen 47 48 16 3 13 
Fifteen. . 42 42 5 5 
Sixteen a 25 39 MA 3 3 
Seventeen... 17 9 l 13 12 
Average 72.7 72.8 19.65 23.59 3.94 


























did those who were taught to add upward. It is possible to in- 
vestigate the reliability of this difference by means of the formula 
for the probable error of a difference: 





PEag. = .6745 Vo,+ og — 2ro.64 
In this formula r is the correlation between the scores of members 
of each pair on the final test, o, is the standard error of the mean 
of the Upward, and og is the standard error of the mean of the 
Downward Group. Since r= +.60 and since the values of o, and 
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oa are respectively 3.73 and 4.29, the probable error of the differ- 
ence is 2.62. Accordingly, the difference, amounting to 3.94, is 1.5 
times its probable error. This means according to our present 
theory of reliability that the chances are five to one that the experi- 
ment, if done over again under similar conditions, would yield a 
result favorable to downward addition. 

Similar experiments were tried in six other centers with results 
as indicated in Table II. This table zhows data for 122 pairs of 
children, distributed among seven centers, as shown in Column 2. 
The average number of columns correctly added is shown for each 























TABLE Il 
SumMary OF RESULTS aT SEVEN CENTERS 
AVERAGE IN DirrFERENCE 
NUMBER Fina Test IN Favor oF: PROBABLE 
CENTER or Patrs or ERROR OF 
Pupi.s Dirrer- 
Upward | Downward| Upward | Downward ENCE 
Group Group Group Group 
NG | ees __@) (3) ma (5) (6) (7) 
Rss 17 19.7 ee cawk ws 3.9 2.6 
2. 16 35.5 Fe eee 4.8 2.9 
3 20 39.3 | a See 5.3 0.8 
4. 5 aed gas 13 47.4 ae  Wase « 0.3 1.4 
Pi-0 Sn weis-o-aitera Darl 28 34.1 Sy ee ae 1.6 2.0 
Cee 17 40.7 35.7 * Oe Sere 2.4 
re aon ll 38.8 eee 4.2 2.8 























center in Columns 3 and 4 and the differences are shown in Columns 
5 and 6. The Downward Group did better than the Upward Group 
at all centers except No. 6. Some of the differences, however, are 
insignificant. The one for Center No. 4, amounting to .03 is quite 
too small to mean anything. Nevertheless, we ought to point out in 
this connection that most of the twenty-six pupils at this center 
turned in perfect final papers. The averages of 47.4 and 47.7 
reflect this fact. Under such circumstances we are justified in say- 
ing that the final examination constituted no test of the adding 
ability of these pupils. 

The most significant difference shown in Table II is that for 
Center No. 3 where the Downward Group surpassed the Upward 
Group by 5.3 examples correct with a probable error of 0.8. This 
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unusually low probable error arises partly from the high correla- 
tion found to exist between the paired measures on the final test 
at this center. The r-value was +.97, indicating that the prelimi- 
nary test which was used as a basis of pairing was highly satis- 
factory, at least at this center. It will be noted that the difference 
at Center No. 3 is more than six times its probable error. 

The next largest difference was at Center No. 6 where the ad- 
vantage lay with the Upward Group to the extent of 5.0 problems 
correct. This would practically offset the difference of 5.3 found 
for the Downward Group at Center No. 3 were it not for the fact 
that the difference at Center No. 6 is considerably less reliable, 
being about twice its probable error. 

Of the six differences presented in Table II one is in favor of 
upward addition and amounts to a little more than twice its prob- 
able error. All the rest of the differences favor downward addi- 
tion. Four of these differences in favor of downward addition are 
at least 1.5 times their probable errors. As already indicated in 
connection with Table I this means that the chances are five to one 
that the experiment, if repeated under the same circumstances, 
would yield results favorable to the teaching of downward addition. 

Any conclusions with respect to the superiority of downward 
addition must in strictness be limited to the conditions of the 
present experiment. The limitations of the final test are particu- 
larly to be noted. It consisted, as has already been shown, of 
fifty columns of four one-place addends. One is inclined to inquire 
whether the verdict would have favored downward addition had 
the examination been more exacting. 

Perhaps it is unwise to speculate, although practical school 
people will for a long time have to continue to go beyond the strict 
interpretation of scientific data. There is at least one reason to 
believe that if the final test had been more comprehensive the ad- 
vantage for downward addition would have been still more pro- 
nounced. Since the columns were all short, the eye and hand at 
the conelusion of the upward addition were not far from the place 
where the sum was to be written. If the columns had been longer 
the eye and hand would have been obliged to travel much further 
in passing from the point at which the addition was completed to 
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the point where the answer was to be written. One of the argu- 
ments advanced on a priori grounds for downward addition is that 


it brings the hand and eye to the point where the answer is to be © 


written thereby reducing the likelihood of error. It is clear that 


this argument, so far as it applies at all, applies to an increasing | 


degree when columns are long. 


Perhaps there is a second reason why we might expect a more | 


extensive final examination to yield results even more favorable to 
downward addition. If the examination had involved columns of 


two-place numbers so that carrying was required, the extra move- | 


ments of eye and hand involved in upward addition might be ex- 


pected to give rise to greater errors when adding was done in that | 
direction. If the reader will write a column of five or six two- 
place numbers and note the movement of eye and hand in upward | 


addition he will find that there are at least two more movements 
than are required when the same example is added downward. 
(This is assuming that the pupil writes the number he has to 
carry.) With the fewer movements required by downward addi- 
tion, it is perhaps not unreasonable to suppose that a final test 
which involved carrying would exhibit results even more favorable 
to downward addition than those which this experiment yields. 

Even as matters stand, we feel that the results strongly indi- 
eate the wisdom of teaching children to add downward. When the 
verdict at seven different centers is six to one in favor of this 
method it is nothing more than good management to follow the 
figures where they lead. 
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A TECHNIQUE FOR MEASURING THE EFFICIENCY 
OF SUPERVISION 


L. J. BRUECKNER 
University of Minnesota 
AND 
PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT 
Director Instructional Research, Minneapolis Public Schools 


One of the major problems of school administrators is to evalu- 
ate the efficiency of supervision. Practically all communities now 
employ supervisors of various types, but there is little scientific 
evidence as to the value of the work which they do. Supervisors 
employ many techniques, but little is known as to their relative 
efficiency! Some supervisors are mere inspectors who make routine 
visits to the classrooms but do little constructive work. Others 
merely demonstrate the various methods of teaching different sub- 
jects and expect teachers to imitate their techniques. Still others 
carry out carefully planned supervisory programs, in which a 
variety of methods are used. 

As far as the writer knows, no one has yet reported an attempt 
to measure the changes in teaching techniques due to supervisory 
efforts. The effects of supervision have been almost entirely 
measured in terms of growth of pupils, as measured by standardized 
tests. It is the authors’ purpose to report an attempt which was 
made in Minneapolis during the present year to improve the effi- 
ciency of the teaching of reading in the elementary schools, as well 
as to measure the effectiveness of supervision. The effectiveness of 
the program is measured not by the results of standardized tests, 
but by observed changes in classroom practice due to the super- 
visory program.’ 

A scheme by which to collect the information regarding current 
practices was necessary, since no technique for this purpose was 
available. After a period of preliminary experimentation, the most 
feasible procedure found was to make a study of the different types 


*It will not be possible here to discuss the complete development of this 
program. Any one interested in securing a detailed statement of it is referred 
to the pamphlet, The Technics and Evaluation of a Supervisory Program for 
the Improvement of the Teaching of Work Reading, recently published by the 
Board of Education of Minneapolis. 
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of lessons in terms of the objectives. Preliminary experimental 
work showed that it was possible for a group of individuals to 
observe a lesson in reading and to determine the major objectives 
through the nature of the activities carried on during the lesson. 
To facilitate such analysis, a detailed list of the commonly accepted 
objectives of reading was prepared, and each was supplemented by 
comments to explain it. 

Horn, Anderson, Gray, and others have divided the objectives 
of reading into two groups; those concerned with reading for study 
purposes and those with reading for recreatory purposes. The first 
type is called ‘‘work reading,’’ and the second type, ‘‘ recreational 
reading.’’ The part of the Minneapolis program which is here re- 
ported is concerned with the study of work reading. 

When once it had been decided that the basis of the super- 
visory program in Minneapolis should be a study of the objectives 
of work reading, the next question was how to secure, in the most 
economical and effective way, the desired information concerning 
current teaching practices in the elementary grades. Since eighty- 
four elementary schools were to be included in the survey, it was 
obvious that the investigation could not be made by a single group 
of trained supervisors from the main office. Moreover, it was felt 
that the participation in the survey should be as widespread as 
possible. For this reason, the survey of reading objectives was 
made by the principals of the buildings. To insure a clear under- 
standing of the problem before the survey and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the techniques to be used, the principals were given pre- 
liminary training in the selection of the objectives. A set of 
mimeographed descriptions of lessons was prepared; and, during 
a special meeting, the principals were asked to read the lessons 
carefully and select the major objective of each lesson. As a guide 
in this activity, the principals were given a list of objectives. A 
high percent of agreement in their selection of objectives was found. 
A similar result was obtained from classes in supervision at the 
University of Minnesota, where perfect agreement regarding the 
objectives of some lessons was shown, while on a few lessons there 
were differences of opinion, due likely to the inexperience of the 
untrained supervisors. As has been pointed out, the objectives of 
lessons in the classroom are easily determined except in cases where 
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the lesson lacks an apparent objective. This does not invalidate the 
technique which was used in this survey, but rather raises the ques- 
tion of the efficiency of the teaching. Lessons without a definite 
objective are not as satisfactory as those in which an objective is 
easily discerned. 

Each principal followed this practice meeting with a short 
period of observation in his own building. The teachers then were 
asked to prepare lessons which they thought demonstrated their 
most effective types of work reading. Only one lesson for each 
teacher was to be observed in order to secure a cross section of 
current practices. On a special card (see Figure 1) prepared for 


STUDY OF READING OBJECTIVES MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


School Pondk Grade observed _3.G —— Room __la 6 _ 
Length of period in minutes 2.5 Did you observe the entire lesson? - : com 
Number of pupils in instructional group —Ite___ Otherwise engaged __1J— 





1. Indicate by number the major objectives or aims of the lesson 


lOc iod Ki Tc. seein 
2. List books and materials used DHoatuine | Rooden 
BQ ow 














3. On the back of this card list the chief reading activities of this lesson. 


(1800 10.326 V) 


Figure 1. Principal’s record of each lesson’s objectives 


the purpose, the principal indicated the objective of the lesson, 
using the code number which corresponded to the number given 
to each of the objectives in the summary shown in Table I. In 
addition to this, a record was made of the material used in the 
lesson and the types of activities which were carried on. At the end 
of the survey, these cards were sent to the research department, 
and the data were tabulated. 

The first survey was followed by a series of special bulletins on 
different phases of the teaching of reading on which the teachers 
wished help. A series of demonstration lessons for each grade 
were given on the types of reading not stressed according to the 
results of the first survey. The city was divided into districts, and 
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A ComparIsON oF THE First AND Seconp Survey or Strupy 
or READING OBJECTIVES 








Oxssectives In Work READING 


NUMBER OF 


PERCENT OF 














which silent reading predominates— 

Ability to locate material quickly requires: 

1. Knowledge of and an ability to use an index 
2. Ability to use a table of contents 

3. Ability to use the dictionary 

4. Ability to use a library file ; 

5. Ability to use reference material 

6. Ability to use maps, tables, inte 

7. Ability to skim 


Total 


Ability to comprehend quickly what is read requires: 
8. The establishment of rhythmic and rapid eye- 
movement 
9. The elimi nation of lip reading and v ocalization 
10. Acquiring a vocabulary of accurate meanings 
ll. The habit : of vigorous reading ; 


Total ee pe 


Ability to select and evaluate material needed: 

2. Judging the validity of information 

3. Choosing ideas from different sources which ex- 
plain or supplement one another. 

4. Discovering Uerent ideas in different sources . 

5. Deciding whether a given question is answered 

6. Ability to sort essential and nonessential state- 
ments 

7 sauna what questions are answered by material 

18. Finding the solution of a problem 


Total 


Ability to organize what ia read: 
19. Practice in picking out central ideas 


20. Practice in selecting main topics 
21. Practice in outlining 
22. Practice in summarizing 


T ytal 


fhility to remember what is read 


23. Practice in selecting things to remember (see 


ability to organize) 
24. An understanding of the best way to memorize 
25. An understanding of the necessity for over- 
i 


26. Practice in remembering 


Total 


4 knowledge of the beat sources of materials: 


27. Practice in selecting the proper reference books 


to gain an answer 


Total 























Lessons Lessons 
Reportzp REPORTED 
First Second First Second 
Survey | Survey | Survey | Survey 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 
30 54 4.8 8.7 
11 27 1.7 4.4 
20 11 3.2 1.8 

1 2 1 3 
10 24 1.6 3.9 
4 17 6 2.7 
102 67 18.0 10.8 
178 202 30.0 32.6 
22 2 3.5 2 
17 3 2.7 8 
122 48 1¥.6 7.7 
40 2 6.4 2 
201 55 32.2 8.6 
2 6 3 1.0 
2 9 3 1.4 
9 37 i.4 |] 5.9 
4 11 .6 1.7 
14 22 2.2 3.5 
21 44 3.3 7.0 
52 12 8.1 20.5 
31 26 5.0 4.2 
54 09 8.8 11.0 
48 99 on 15.9 
11 12 1.7 1.9 
44 206 23.2 33.0 
10 1! 1.6 1.8 
6 4 9 6 
16 15 2.5 2.4 
1 2 ot 3 

1 2 1 .3 

| 
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Ossectives tin Work READING 











Il. Oral reading 
A. A knowledge of what makes oral reading effective: 
8. Pupils formulate a statement of the things which 
make oral reading effective 
29 — discuss why the oral reading of certain 


te 


rections or announcements was not effective 
30. Pupils practice to make their oral reading more 
effective jene'vue 


Total 


B. Ability to select material which is pertinent to a giren 
oral reading situation: 
31. Selecting and reading to the group material to 
prove a point under discussion : 


Total 
C. Skimming in preparation for oral reading: 


32. Children discuss and illustrate the difference be- 
tween reading unfamiliar and familiar materia} 


Total 
D. An understanding of the purpose to be served by the 
reading: 
33. Practice in reading material to serve different 
purpose 
Total 


kK. Ability to recognize and pronounce all the words in a 
selection 
34. Phonics 
35. Word analysis 
36. Drill on lists of words commonly mispronounced 
37. Using the dictionary to secure the correct pro- 
nunciation of a word ‘ 


Total 
F. Ability to use the voice in a pleasing effective way 
38. The habit of noting the effect of a pleasing voice 


upon an audience 


Total 


{bility to interpret the thought of a selection accurately 
39. Practice in reading selections to give different 
interpretations 


Total 


H. Proper attitude toward an audience: 
40. Practice in reading announcements 
41. Practice in reading directions for making things 
42. Practice in reading informational! material which 
the rest of the group wants to know 


Total 

















Grand total 


NUMBER OF PERCENT OF 
Lessons LESss8ONS 
REPORTED REPORTED 
First Second First Second 
Survey | Survey | Survey | Survey 

~~ (2) (: _ 8) | (4) (5) 
2 3 2 5 
1 Si 
s 4 1.2 6 
11 7 1.6 1.1 
2 1 3 a 
2 1 .3 2 
1 1 
Se, tele SESS <irbeaantee 
1 | ‘a 
2 3 
2 3 
1 2 1 3 
1 .1 
3 1 .4 2 
2 .3 
7 3 9 5 
1 2 
hie wail 1 aol ait 2 
2 3 
a eee pee ot 
2 3 
3 2 4 3 
5 2 - 3 
620 625 100.0 100.0 
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all teachers were expected to attend these meetings. There were 
model lessons in training pupils to select and evaluate what they 
read and in ability to organize what had been read. These were 
taught by teachers who volunteered their services. Many local 
meetings were held by principals. A number of reading specialists, 
such as C. J. Anderson and G. T. Buswell, were brought to the 
city by the teachers’ organizations to discuss different aspects of 
the problem; and the schools supplied themselves with the best 
available literature on the subject. There were numerous special 
demonstration lessons by teachers in individual buildings. Special 
talks were given by members of the research department, and the 
attention of all the teachers within the system was focused on this 
problem during the period of special study. 

After this period of training, a resurvey was made in which 
the same scheme was repeated. Teachers again taught lessons 
which they thought illustrated their most effective types of work 
reading on which the principals, in turn, made their reports. The 
results of this investigation are shown in Table I. On the first 
survey, 620 lessons were reported and on the second, 625. The 
table contains a distribution of the lessons with each of the reading 
objectives reported on both surveys. The second column gives the 
number of lessons with each of the specific objectives reported on 
the first survey; the third column contains the same data for the 
resurvey; and the last two columns show the percents of the total 
number of lessons in each survey. The totals and percents are 
also given for each major ability. 

An analysis of Table I shows that there were some interesting 
shifts in the teaching of reading in the interim between the surveys. 
For example, in the first survey there were 178 lessons whose 
objective was one of those listed under the heading the Ability to 
“locate material quickly (IA). In the resurvey there were 202 
lessons which had one of these objectives. These totals are respec- 
tively 30.0 and 32.6 percent of the lessons reported. While the 
total number of lessons with this objective remained almost the 
same, an analysis of the distributions for the specific abilities listed 
under this heading shows a considerable shift. For example, the 
percent of lessons on the ‘‘ Ability to skim’’ decreased from 18 to 
10.8; lessons on the ‘‘ Ability to use the index’’ increased from 
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4.8 percent to 8.7 percent. Other variations also can be noted. 
There was a decrease in the number of lessons having as their 
objective the Ability to comprehend quickly what is read. On the 
first survey 32.2 percent of the lessons reported had this objective, 
on the resurvey only 8.6 percent. This shift can be explained by 
an analysis of the data for the next two headings. The number of 
lessons whose objectives were to develop the Ability to select and 
evaluate material increased from 8.1 to 20.5 percent; and the les- 
sons to develop the Ability to organize what is read, from 23.2 to 
33.0 percent of the total. This shift shows clearly the effect of the 
special demonstration lessons which were given during the training 
period. Most of the lessons during the period of demonstration 
were illustrations of these special objectives, because of the rela- 
tively small use of them reported in the first survey. This change 
in emphasis may be considered a direct measure of the effectiveness 
of the supervisory program. 

The remainder of the table shows that there has been practically 
no other change. The distribution of lessons on the objectives of 
oral reading were about the same on both surveys. This also can 
be explained, since the demonstration lessons in the training period 
did not touch oral reading. 

The information which has been collected does not give any 
evaluation of the improvement in the techniques of teaching read- 
ing. It merely shows the objectives of the lessons the teachers 
taught after a period of training. From casual observations and 
from comments by principals, however, a decided improvement in 
the methods of teaching has been found. Lessons now are usually 
taught with more clean-cut objectives. A much wider use is being 
made of the content material in history and geography, as a means 
toward the development of special reading abilities; and there has 
been a direct transfer of the effects of this supervisory program to 
the teaching of the social studies. Stress is being given to the 
development of proper study habits. Many schools are preparing 
sets of drill exercises for developing various aspects of each ability. 
Primary teachers are devising seat work which will give training 
in the basie elements of each skill. The program of work reading 
is to be followed by a similar period of intensive study of the factors 
which are involved in recreational reading. 
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The technique which was used in making the survey has certain 
limitations. The picture of the teaching of reading secured through 
the survey may not reveal the real status, since teachers were asked 
to teach lessons which they thought were their best. It is possible, 
therefore, that this distribution of lessons is not typical, although 
this is doubtful because of the large number of lessons that were 
reported. It may be of interest to know that surveys in a number 
of smaller cities of the State of Minnesota yielded a distribu- 
tion of objectives similar to that found on the first survey in 
Minneapolis. 

This technique also does not evaluate the efficiency of the 


teaching itself. It merely gives a picture of what, in the judgment | 


of the principal, were the major objectives of the lessons observed. 
It does not show, for example, whether the teaching was skillfully 
done, whether the material that was used to achieve the objective 
was well selected, or whether the pupils increased in ability under 
the training given. Means can be developed which will make this 


information available, but it cannot be secured with the technique — 


here employed. 

The survey did not measure other desirable outcomes ade- 
quately. For instance, no measurement was given of the increased 
knowledge of available reading materials which the teachers had 
acquired. The reports showed that principals were almost unani- 
mously of the opinion that the teaching of reading had greatly 
improved during the period of special study. 

The outline of objectives may not be adequate, since there are 
undoubtedly lessons in which other types of reading abilities are 
developed that are desirable; very few, however, were reported. 
The increased stress upon work reading may have resulted in a 
lack of attention to recreatory reading. To offset this, the schools 
at the present time are engaged in a special study of the objectives 
and techniques of the teaching of such reading. 

The values of the technique that was employed are numerous. 
The procedure which was used made it possible to collect a great 
deal of information in a short time with resulting economy in effort 
for the supervisory group. In this survey the contacts with the 
procedure included large numbers of people. The conditions under 
which this distribution was made were as carefully controlled as 
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possible. The cycle plan of supervision, used in Minneapolis, made 
it possible to focus the entire school organization on the special 
study of one problem. 

By the use of this technique supervision was made objective. 
The supervisor’s attention was focused upon problems of classroom 
procedure and its improvement. When needs were revealed, he 
could proceed using the facts gathered as the ground for his 
changes. The effects of supervisory activity were also measured in 
objective terms. 

By this scheme the principals are able to help the teachers 
evaluate their own work. This is done by asking them to check 
on the list the objectives which governed the lessons taught during 
a certain period. The teachers in one school are asked to report 
each week the objectives of their reading lessons. 

This technique suggests the possibility of developing methods 
for measuring the teaching of other subjects. Undoubtedly, the 
method used in this survey can be used for subjects such as his- 
tory, geography, and arithmetic. The facts of the survey made 
clear the places where training was necessary and provided a re- 
liable basis for the supervisory program. 

The technique developed in Minneapolis can be applied to the 
requirements of any community and the instruments wil] be 
thoroughly usable. The chief problems connected with such a 
survey are: the careful organization of the program; the devising 
of the instruments and devices used in collecting the information ; 
the training of those who are to make the survey; the preparation 
of bulletins and outlines for study during the period following the 
survey; the selection of the types of the work to be done during 
the period of teacher training; and the arrangement of demon- 
stration lessons. 
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the « 
THE TRAINING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS a 
F. J. Keiiy try : 
University of Minnesota ; 
stim 
| We appear to be passing through the early stages of a wide- of t 
| spread movement for the better adaptation of graduate schools of wiih 
arts and sciences to the work of training college teachers. The 9 gjen 
training of college teachers has always been accepted as one of the poit 
primary functions of the graduate school. On the basis of seattered a te 
studies of the occupations of university graduates, it is conserva- kee! 
tive to estimate that well over 75 percent of those granted Ph.D ache 
degrees in this country go into teaching. That the graduate school (J oy, 
is not doing that important service as well as has been commonly Fa »j 
supposed, is a conviction which has been forcing itself these last nee 
few years upon a rapidly growing number of friends of graduate 
schools, stu 
Demands for a careful study of the graduate school as a teacher- | gra 
training institution are being heard from all parts of the country. | vat 
Wilbur L. Cross, dean of the Graduate School of Yale University, of | 
in a paper read before the 1925 meeting of the Association of dre 
American Universities, pleaded for a new type of requirement for eol 
the Ph.D. degree—a type of requirement determined by the broad eol 
training demanded of the undergraduate teacher as contrasted with der 
the highly specialized training of the investigator. Said Dean 
Cross: ha: 
The program of the graduate school is likely, I should say, to mold itself ev. 
with the college teacher more clearly in view; while the university institutes th: 
at the same time draw upward the investigators with whom teaching is but a ‘in 
side issue. The time would seem to be ripe for art to step in to the assistance sag 
of nature. The two general classes of students within the graduate school, th 
namely, prospective teachers and prospective investigators, may perhaps go on Ch 
together for a period which can never be quite fixed; but, at some variable rie 
point there should be a differentiation so that each class may go its own way. fa 
Demands for better adaptation of graduate schools to their , gi 
teacher-training function are coming in considerable volume from _ gr 
Newt * Read before the National Society of College Teachers of Education at Dallas, Texas. fe 
February 28, 1927. m 
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the colleges. Perhaps the best spokesman for this group is Leon B. 
Richardson, a professor of chemistry at Dartmouth, who was com- 
missioned by President Hopkins to study the colleges in this coun- 
try and in England. At the end of a year’s study, he wrote a most 
stimulating report, one chapter of which is devoted to a discussion 
of the train.ag of the college teacher. The penetrating analysis 
which the author makes of the graduate school reveals not only its 
elements of great strength as a place for specialists, but also clearly 
points out the major causes of the complaints leveled against it as 
a teacher-training school. One sentence may serve to show how 
keenly Professor Richardson feels about the situation in graduate 
schools: ‘‘We may even go farther and conclude that no part of 
our educational system is in greater need of reappraisement, of ex- 
amination of purpose and method, or reorganization in view of the 
needs of the times.’’ 

Deans of graduate schools and college professors are joined by 
students in the demand for humanizing the training given in 
graduate schools. The recent over-emphatiec statement of the Har- 
vard student which has been widely quoted is a striking example 
of such criticisms. In a recent study by the writer, some five hun- 
dred alumni and as many Seniors, in a dozen of America’s better 
colleges bore testimony that the chief faults with methods used by 
college teachers were those growing out of a lack of interest in stu- 
dents and student problems of study and learning. 

While it eannot be said that this growing volume of criticism 
has stirred graduate schools as a whole very deeply, there is clear 
evidence that self-analysis is taking place in many quarters and 
that significant changes are on the way. As an expression of one 
group, ready to pin its faith to courses in education as the cure, 
the resolution adopted in 1922 by the Land-Grant College Asso- 
ciation is worthy of note. Two clauses of this resolution stated: 


‘That the Association of Land Grant Colleges declare this year in 
favor of professional training of college teachers’’ and ‘‘ That, be- 
ginning with 1925, candidates for positions (teaching) in land- 
grant colleges be required to have at least six semester hours of pro- 
fessional training, including courses in educational psychology and 
methods of teaching. 
should be increased.’’ 


As soon as practicable this requirement 
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A year ago, Dean John W. Withers, of the School of Educa- 
tion of New York University, announced new requirements for the 
Ph.D. degree which are designed especially for prospective college 
teachers. The chief characteristics of the new requirements are 
that about a third of the three-years graduate study is to be devoted 


or 


to professional courses in education and in apprentice teaching | 
and that the thesis is to be in some phase of college, university, or | 


oe 


professional education ‘‘with the intention that the studies made 
shall contribute to the improvement of teaching and administration 
in higher education.’’ 

Many institutions—notably Teachers College, of Columbia Uni- 
versity—have organized courses in the field of higher education. 
These courses are available, although nowhere required so far as 
I know, to those who are planning to be college teachers. 

A questionnaire study, in which three hundred colleges and 
universities participated, was reported recently by Dean Oiis W. 
Randall, of Brown University, at a meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges. Thirty-six of the participating universities 
which have graduate departments answered affirmatively the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Does your institution make any serious effort to train 
teachers for college work?’’ What form these serious efforts take 
will be revealed in a forthcoming report of a committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, of 
which professor W. E. Smyser, of Ohio Wesleyan, is chairman. | 
have been permitted to look through the replies from deans of 
graduate schools to the question, ‘‘Has anything been done to pro- 
mote the investigation of the problems of college education in your 
institution? If so please give details.’’ While it is not fitting that 
I should indieate the nature of the committee’s findings before 
their report is made, I am sure the committee will not mind my 
expressing delight at both the number and variety of these activi- 
ties already going on. 

Probably no more need be said to carry conviction on two points. 
First, there is a widespread feeling that training for college teach- 
ing should be more seriously undertaken in graduate schools than 
it now is; and, second, the movement has already started which is 
bound to lead to the necessary changes. If these two points be 
aecepted, then our most important job for the next decade or two 
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is to help guide the movement so that we may arrive at the goal 
with the least delay and with a minimum of zigzagging. The re- 
mainder of this paper will be devoted to a defense of three propo- 
sitions, agreement upon which would, in my judgment, do most to 
forward the sound reorganization of graduate schools as teacher- 
training institutions. 

First, a new curriculum, dictated by a new objective, must be 
put side by side with the present curriculum, and both must lead 
to the same degree, Doctor of Philosophy. Many persons hailed the 
resolution of the Land-Grant College Association, part of which was 
quoted in a preceding paragraph, as a victory for the professional 
training of college teachers. In one respect, of course, it was. 
Members of that Association acknowledged publicly that college 
teaching is not efficient. However, to conclude that incorporating 
educational psychology and methods of teaching in the present 
curriculum of graduate schools will constitute a cure for inefficient 
teaching, is to miss the main point. Where change is needed is in 
the essential spirit which dominates graduate schools. 

So far as I know, educational literature contains few illustra- 
tions of cases where a graduate faculty has undertaken a critical 
analysis of what the graduates are expected to do when they enter 
undergraduate colleges as teachers. Certainly, not many graduate 
schools have determined the requirements for the Ph.D. degree on 
the basis of problems which holders of the degree will meet as 
college teachers. Intensive specialization and capacity for inde- 
pendent investigation are the characteristics of the requirements 
leading to a doctorate. The undergraduate-college teacher, on the 
other hand, requires the broadest possible training; the develop- 
ment of a wide variety of interests; recognition of what evidences 
constitute proof of truth; an understanding of the essential laws 
of learning—with the resulting ability to devise the best procedures 
in teaching; and, finally, a sympathetic interest in the lives and 
problems of the youths who come to him for guidance in their 
college work. What graduate faculty, if it seriously analyzed the 
problems which face an undergraduate-college teacher, would 
eonclude that our present graduate curriculum is satisfactory? 

We have hidden behind two assumptions, neither one of which 
is entirely sound. In the first place, we have said that a ieacher 
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is born and not made; in the second place, we have said that any- 
one who knows his subject can teach it. Many of the essential 
attributes of a good teacher are personal and therefore cannot be 
transmitted by instruction, but, there are all degrees of these attri- 
butes, and no one who is acquainted with psychology will deny that 
these attributes develop in a favorable atmosphere and tend to 
atrophy in an inhospitable atmosphere. Furthermore, it will be 
conceded that much can be done in the way of substituting more 
effective pedagogical devices and procedures for less effective ones 
and therefore overcome, in a measure, the handicap suffered by the 
absence of certain personal qualities. 

It would seem unnecessary to spend time in refuting the second 
statement that anyone who knows his subject can teach it. Few 
people have gone through college without coming under the in- 
struction of the type of college teacher who knows his subject but 
seems to have no regard for the difference in intellectual level be- 
tween himself and his undergraduate students. Nor does he seem 
to appreciate the necessity of organizing his material in such a 
way that the students can master it. Usually it is this type of 
teacher who wags a sarcastic tongue and takes pride in the large 
number of failures in his course. He has never seriously considered 
the purpose of his course as a liberalizing influence in the lives of 
his students. 

What is most essential is to give respectability to the art of 
teaching in the minds of graduate-school faculties. To do this 
there must be established a curriculum, the requirements in which 
are determined by the fact that it is preparing for college teaching. 
Investigations will help to reveal the proper content of that ecur- 
riculum. Undoubtedly, however, its essential characteristics will 
be these: broader fields of study to replace the present intensive 
specialization; ability to study independently and effectively so 
as to assure keeping abreast of the developments in one’s field 
to replace the present demand for ability in research; participa- 
tion in seminars dealing with problems of college education to 
build up a body of knowledge about college education and to de- 
velop an esprit de corps among them as prospective college teachers ; 
and, finally, to provide opportunities for learning those essential 
principles of teaching which are applicable on the college level. 
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Second, the spirit of investigation into problems of college 
teaching and administration must come to permeate the under- 
graduate college. At a recent holiday meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, three sessions of the 
section on education were devoted to twenty-one papers giving the 
results of investigations into problems of college education. En- 
couraging progress is being made both in respect to the number of 
persons engaging in such investigations and in the academic and 
professional standing of those investigators. There is growing a 
body of scientifically derived information about college education 
which will, when in the hands of scholars who are sympathetic with 
the necessary readjustments in college organization and teaching, 
be effective in convincing the college world. This movement for 
investigation also, therefore, is on the way. The important ques- 
tion now is: What are the essential principles which should operate 
to guide it? I wish to indicate two. 

While it is acknowledged that the technique for conducting these 
investigations must, for some time at least, be expected to be known 
chiefly to those trained in the field of education, the actual investi- 
gation should be made on the initiative, or at least with the active 
cooperation, of college teachers in the various subjects. Wherever 
possible the origin of the project should lie with the college teacher 
rather than with the student of education. The education depart- 
ment should, in general, be in the position of assistant or counsel or 
to the men in the academic departments, but the responsibility for 
the investigations ought to lie with the academic teachers. 

In order to foster a proper spirit of investigation a committee 
on research in college problems should be created in every institu- 
tion. This committee could help to coordinate the various interests 
and could bring to the problems which arise for investigation the 
sound technique of education. 

Probably the most useful thing I can do in discussing this propo- 
sition is to outline what has transpired at the University of Minne- 
sota in the last three years. Growing out of a report made by a 
special committee on vocational guidance, a committee of deans and 
members of the faculty of the University of Minnesota was ap- 
pointed under the general title of Committee on Educational Re- 
search. The chairman of this committee is the Dean of the College 
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of Education, M. E. Haggerty, but the rest of the members are from 
the other schools and colleges of the University. This committee 
has no administrative responsibility and is free to conduct investi- 
gations into any question concerning teaching or administration in 
the University, making its report directly to the President. 

As one would naturally suppose, the committee has worked 
through a considerable number of subeommittees, membership on 
which has not been confined to members of the original research 
committee. A committee on student personnel devised a form for 
the assembling of information concerning students which has since 
been adopted in most of the schools of the University. A committee 
on evaluating extra-curricular activities of students has made an 
exhaustive investigation and is about ready to submit its report. 
A committee investigating the relative success of instruction in 
large and small classes has enlisted the cooperation of a large num- 
ber of faculty members who have conducted experiments under 
the most rigid conditions and have checked the results by the best 
scientific procedures known. This committee has made several par- 
tial reports and is rapidly bringing its final report to conclusion. 
A committee on the teaching of science is at work, the main point 
of inquiry being whether the higher cost of the laboratory method 
is justified in the case of the large numbers of elementary-science 
students. It has been both gratifying and surprising to note how 
widespread the interest has become among the members of the 
faculties in the many science departments. Small investigations, 
testing out the relative effectiveness of two students versus four 
students to a cadaver in anatomy and five hours a week versus seven 
and a half hours a week of laboratory in medical physiology, were 
immediately begun and preliminary reports have already been sub- 
mitted upon them. At a meeting of the committee where a report 
was given, more than sixty members of the faculty, mostly science 
teachers, attended and showed keen interest in the result. 

The general effect of the work of the Committee on Educational 
Research, at the University of Minnesota, has been to stimulate in 
a quite remarkable way the spirit of experimentation on all manner 
of questions relating to college teaching. These investigations are 
usually proposed by members of the academic departments. Assist- 
ance is often given by members of the Department of Education; 
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and, in several cases, graduate students in education now are co- 
operating with the academic departments and using the material 
for theses. There is a growing hospitality on the campus to the 
idea that it is worthy of a college teacher to examine critically his 
methods of teaching. In fact, some are ready to acknowledge that 
it requires scientific standards just as exacting to examine educa- 
tional procedures involved in college organization and instruction 
as it requires to attack an original problem in science or in the 
humanities. If, and when, such a sentiment generally prevails on 
the eampus, the battle for better training of college teachers will 
have been largely won. 

Third, courses in education, except those basic ones in psy- 
chology and principles of education, should be built upon the re- 
sults of such experimentation as have recently been conducted, and 
will be conducted, into the field of collegiate education. 

One of the things I most fear, in this rapidly growing move- 
ment for the better training of college teachers, is that graduate 
schools may be lead to accept the idea that departments of educa- 
tion ean be called upon to give professional training to prospective 
college teachers and that these departments of education will make 
moderate revisions in their present courses and offer them as train- 
ing for the professional side of the preparation of college teachers. 
To be sure, there are many common elements between proper in- 
struction in college, and proper instruction in the high school or 
the elementary school. These courses will fail of their function, 
however, if they are not made up quite largely of the results of 
actual experimentation which are adequate to prove the soundness 
of the recommended procedure. It is far better to leave present 
practices as they are than to advocate changes, the soundness of 
which cannot be clearly demonstrated. Any man is entitled to his 
own opinion that the college is more in need of fundamental re- 
organization than is any other unit of our educational system. I 
happen to share that opinion myself with reference to a good many 
features of college education. Nevertheless, I do not believe that 
we have a right to ask prospective college teachers, trained in the 
exacting requirements of high scholarship, to accept our dictum 
unless that dictum is backed up by the kind of proof which will 
carry conviction to their trained minds. 
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One of the most common arrangements spoken of by deans of 
graduate schools as a method used in training prospective college 
teachers, is that whereby assistants, fellows, scholars, and the like— 
registered in the graduate schoo! and doing part-time teaching—are, 
in a sense, apprenticed to the more mature members of the depart- 
ment. It is assumed that they learn much concerning proper teach- 
ing methods from the professors in charge of the work. Without 
doubt there are many places where that is true. The practice rests 
on an assumption, however, which I think cannot, in general, be 
defended. It assumes that a department head, or some other mem- 
ber designated by him, is qualified to give these apprentices or 
younger members of the staff the proper training in teaching. Such 
department heads are usually not selected because of their qualifi- 
cations as teachers. They have made their reputation in the field 
of research; and their primary interest is not what the young 
assistant does as a teacher, but what he does as a prospective in- 
vestigator. If the graduate school definitely accepts its responsi- 
bility for training teachers and selects from each one of the major 
departments an outstanding teacher in whom is placed the responsi- 
bility for supervising the apprenticeship work of the younger mem- 
bers of the staff, then, of course, effective work may well be expected. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that the main reason for the 
appointment of assistants, fellows, and scholars is either to make 
it possible for these students to pursue their graduate work by 
virtue of the financial subsidy or to procure instruction at the least 
possible cost. This list of assistants, therefore, naturally includes 
a great many young men and women who are themselves not in- 
terested in teaching, but who are, instead, interested in research. 
If the system of apprenticeship is thought of as a part of the 
teacher-training plan, these assistants and fellows should be divided 
distinetly into two groups and only those who are going on to 
teaching should be permitted to do this apprenticeship work. 

To summarize, it seems sure that a brighter day is coming in 
the training of college teachers. The first and foremost need in 
ushering in that brighter day is a clear recognition by the graduate 
schools that one of their principal functions, if not the principal 
function, is to train college teachers. This will involve a funda- 
mentally different sort of curriculum than now prevails in the 
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requirements for a degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The second 
essential of this movement is the development of a spirit of experi- 
mentation and investigation on the part of college faculties them- 
selves, in order that there shall grow up a body of definitely proved 
material in the fields of college organization and teaching. In the 
third place, it is necessary that, in the professional aspects of 
teacher training, the education courses should develop out of the 
new experimental material which is developing and should not be 
‘‘warmed-over’’ courses from the field of elementary and secondary 
edueation. Apprenticeship teaching should take place under the 
supervision of only thoroughly trained and recognized college 
teachers. 





TEST AND HIGH-SCHOOL RECORDS AS INDICATORS OF 
SUCCESS IN AN UNDERGRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS 
ArtTuur W. KorRNHAUSER 
University of Chicago 

In the present study an attempt is made to evaluate and com- 
pare high-school records and test data for students entering the 
School of Commerce and Administration of the University of Chi- 
cago at the beginning of the academic years 1921-22, 1922-23, 
1923-24, and 1924-25. The central question considered is: How 
suecessfully do high-school marks and test scores help in appraising 
student abilities and in predicting scholastic standing? The pre- 
dictive data to be compared consist of an index of high-school 
marks, scores on intelligence tests, a reading test, and a high-school 
information test. 

High-school averages were reduced to a comparable basis for the 
different marking systems of the several high schools by expressing 
each student’s standing as a ratio— 

Student’s average — Passing mark of the school 
100 — Passing mark of the school 
These ratios fall between 0 and 1.00. The University of Chicago 
requires that this percentage mark must be at least .25 for all stu- 
dents admitted. In the ease of high schools which use a letter- 
marking system, the letters vere transmuted into numbers by means 
of keys showing equivalent m ‘ks. About two-thirds of the present 
data are from Chicago high schools. 

The intelligence tests used were: in 1921-22, Army Alpha; in 
1922-23, Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher 
Examination; in 1923-24, the Otis test again and also the Terman 
Group Test of Mental Ability; in 1924-25, the American Council on 
Education tests. The reading test used in the first three years is 
an unpublished test of reading comprehension ability devised by 
the writer. It consists of ten paragraphs, each followed by a set 
of five statements. The student is asked to check those statements 
which contain an idea that is in the paragraph or can be derived 
from it. Part of this test was incorporated in the 1924 examination 
published by the American Council on Education. Scores on this 
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adaptation of the reading test were used for our Freshmen of 1924. 
The remaining test, the Iowa High School Content Examination, 
devised by G. M. Ruch, was used only in 1923-24. It consists of 
115 questions on high-school material, divided into sections as 
follows: Section 1, English, literature, ete.; Section 2, mathe- 
maties; Section 3, science; Section 4, history and social sciences. 

As a measure of scholastic achievement in college, average 
grades have been used. While these marks are far from being a 
satisfactory criterion of college success, nevertheless their use ap- 
pears justified in that they probably constitute the most important 
and reliable single measure of achievement at present available. 
Almost without exception, marks are employed as the one significant 
measure used in college administration to indicate degrees of aca- 
demie success. Even where other information is available the 
scholarship ratings are almost always the basic data; other indi- 
eators of ability are secondary and supplementary. 

The marking system in use during the years covered by this 
study provided the following marks: 


Letter Value in 
Rating Grade-Points 
Bee iccseuvesseece 6 
PE Kccwen ed anne 5 
nb ctsceinkdws ens 4 
Ps cena seahenn nd 3 
SE ree ee 2 
ee ae 1 
Mie vtsacieesteuns 0 
Mes cade<wesseesees —1 
Watevbesseksvenen —2 


An average of two grade-points (C) is required for graduation. 

In the particular data with which we shall deal, the marks have 
a distinct advantage over those usually employed, because the cur- 
riculum is more or less uniform for all students. Thus, the aver- 
age marks for the first year, which we shall use most, are normally 
based on nine courses, six of which are required of all Freshmen. 
In the main, the same is true of the second year. As a result of 
this uniformity, that part of the unreliability which arises from the 
fact that some students take ‘‘easier’’ courses than others, is largely 
eliminated. 

An indication of the statistical reliability of the marks may be 
given by means of a few correlation coefficients. In the freshman 
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year, the marks of one quarter correlate with marks of a different 
quarter to an extent expressed in coefficients ranging from .40 to 
.70. First-year averages and second-year averages in the groups 
studied correlated .68. As reliability coefficients, these figures are 
by no means high. Fortunately, however, we need not accept them 
as a true picture of the actual reliability we are interested in, since 
the lowest section of entering students is not included in the caleu- 
lations. The lowest 10 to 15 percent of Freshmen, according to 
first-quarter marks, do not continue in school and hence are not 
represented in the reliability coefficients, but it is in this extreme 
group that marks are probably most trustworthy and most sig- 
nificant. When we evaluate judgments of students by coniparing 
them with first-year marks, we include the ‘ st-quarter records of 
those who went no farther. Our data consequently have a con- 
siderably wider range than the marks used in obtaining reliability 
coefficients, and their reliability is correspondingly greater. Hypo- 
thetical reliability coefficients can, in fact, be calculated which show 
how well marks would agree from quarter to quarter if the wide 
range which is present in the first quarter were to continue through 
later quarters. The coefficients thus figured’ run from .65 to .83. 


CERTAIN CORRELATIONS OF THE TESTS AND HIGH-SCHOOL AVERAGES 


The results obtained in 1921, 1923, and 1924 agree closely, but 
the data for 1922 show some decidedly different relationships. We 
can merely point out the discordant results secured in 1922, with- 
out being able for the most part to account for the differences. 

In all the years except 1922, correlations with first-year scholar- 
ship were closest for the reading test; the intelligence tests came 
next; and the high-school averages last. In 1922, the order was 
precisely the reverse and the test coefficients were strikingly differ- 
ent in size. The correlation figures are given in Table I. 


* These coefficients are obtained by means of the formula 
o vi - Ru 
S——) 


z* Vi-tu 

where g and = are standard deviations of the sets of marks differing in range, 
and r,, and R,, are the reliability coefficients of the respective sets of marks. 
See Kelley, T. L., Statistical Method. New York, Macmillan Company, pp. 
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The predictive value of high-school marks received in particular 
fields of study was determined for the 1923 group. The correlation 
coefficients run as follows: English, .41; history and civies, .44; 
mathematies, .46; foreign language, .49; science, .54. The last two 
show closer relationship to college marks than did the high-school 
averages (though it would be possible to combine the marks into 
a weighted average to produce a coefficient higher than any of 
those given). The parts of the high-school content test correlated 
with first-year marks as follows: English, literature, ete., .44; 
mathematies, .49; science, .35; history and social science, .36. 


TABLE I 


CORRELATIONS OF THE TESTS AND “IGH-SCHOOL AVERAGES 
WITH First-YEAR MARKS 
































1921 1922 1923 1924 
Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber r ber r ber r ber r 

od) | ® (3) (4) |* _ ) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
High-school 

averages 138 =. 46 119 | .51 102 | .47 80 | .47 

116 | .49 (Otis) 

Intelligence 

teats... 143 | .51 (Alpha)} 130 | .42 (Otis) 116 | .51 (Terman)| 104 | .55 (A.C.E.) 
Readingtest | 129 | .55 131 32 118 | .56 104 | .59 
High-school 
content test |.....}...... aie’ - cvs eR e060 Bae eaRecaaed paces 

















Correlations of tests and high-school averages with instructor’s 
estimates of intelligence in the 1923 group gave the following co- 
efficients: high-school averages, .45; intelligence tests, .4! (Otis) 
and .44 (Terman) ; reading test, 48; high-school content tests, .41. 
The fact that these coefficients are lower than those with scholastic 
marks may mean merely that the estimates are less accurate and 
reliable as a criterion, or it may mean that intelligence as esti- 
mated is a trait somewhat farther removed from test performance 
than is the ability reported in marks. Competence in social rela- 
tions, for example, may enter more prominently into estimated in- 
telligence and thus serve to reduce the correlations with test scores. 

Of the four different intelligence tests used—Alpha in 1921, 
Otis in 1922, Otis and Terman in 1923, and American Council in 
1924—-no one test appears to be markedly superior or inferior to 
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the others. In 1923, the correlation between the two intelligence 
tests was .82. This agreement between somewhat unlike tests 
indicates a rather high degree of reliability in the intelligence 
measurements. 

The intercorrelations of the tests and high-school averages? are 
almost all low enough to suggest that combinations of scores can 
be used to give considerably closer predictions than are given by 
any one measure alone, The theoretically best combinations do, in 
fact, have correlations with first-year marks of .60 or a little more. 
This maximum coefficient—determined by multiple correlation 
methods—is about the same for all three years. The elements in 
the combination are differently weighted from year to year, how- 
ever; and it would have been impossible to work ovi combinations 
in advance which would have produced as close correlations. 

In order to see whether the differences in correlation from year 
to year are due to differences in heterogeneity of the groups, we 
compared the standard deviations, over the several years, of high- 
school averages, first-year marks, reading-test scores, and Otis in- 
telligence-test scores. There are no marked or consistent differ- 
ences. The scores on the reading test and the Otis test received by 
the 1922 group are a little more homogeneous, but the differences 
are not great enough to be a major factor in explaining the lower 
correlations of that year. 


DIFFERENTIATING VALUE OF THE TESTS AND HIGH-SCHOOL AVERAGES 


At the upper levels of ability —The reading test and the high- 
school averages give better differentiation than the intelligence tests 
in the higher range of ability. Considering all four years, the 
high-school marks and the reading test scores were of just about 
equal value in predicting high scholarship, while intelligence-test 
scores were consistently less useful. The high-school content test 
in 1923 gave results similar to those of the reading test. 

At the lower levels of ability ——In the lower ranges of ability, 
the intelligence tests differentiate, on the whole, a little more suc- 
cessfully than the other methods.‘ In 1921, 1923, and 1924, the 


*See Table A in the Appendix to this article. 
*See Tables B and C in the Appendix. 
*See Tables C, D, and E in the Appendix. 
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ligence general trend of the data indicates that intelligence tests were 
> tests better than the reading test, and the reading test was better than 
igence the high-school averages, both in predicting low marks and in indi- 
eating which students would be probationed or dismissed. In 1924, 
s* are however, high-school averages served about as well as reading-test 
eS can scores. High-school content tests again yield results very similar to 
en by those of the reading test. The 1922 results are very ambiguous: 
do, in high-school records are a trifle superior to the reading test, as are 
more. the intelligence tests in the main, but some of the evidence is con- 
lation tradictory. 
nts in 
how- CORRELATIONS OF THE TESTS AND HIGH-SCHOOL AVERAGES WITH 
ations MARKS OF STUDENTS REMAINING THROUGH SUCCESSIVE YEARS 
Test scores have distinctly poorer correlation with marks of the 
| year second, third, and fourth years than with those for the first year. 
S, we Correlations with first-year marks are also lower for the students 
high- who remain through the year than for the entire entering class. 
is in- High-school averages, on the contrary, correlate about as well with 
‘iffer- marks for the later years as with the first-year averages. In all 
sd by years except 1922, the agreement is actually closer among the stu- 
ences |) dents who remain through the first year than it is for the total 
ower entering group. These contrasting relationships are evident from 
the correlation coefficients assembled in Table II. As the group is 
) more and more restricted—by considering only the students who 
GES H remain through successive years—the test correlations become de- 
nigh- |) cidedly smaller (save in 1922) but the high-school coefficients either 
tests | increase or, in 1922, drop only very slightly. 
the | The decrease in the test coefficients appears to be due in con- 
bout siderable measure to the greater homogeneity of the group after 
-test the first term, as a result of scholastic selection. If this increased 
test || homogeneity did not obtain, we should expect the several correla- 
' tions with first-year marks to remain approximately equal in each 
lity, year. 
suc- This can searcely be accepted as the sole explanation, however. 
the | It fails to account for the diminution of the correlations from year 
’ to year within the same group. It is necessary to assume that cer- 
tain other factors are operative which change the relative scholastic 
standing of individuals, such as the encountering of new types of 
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studies, variations in the standards of marking, adoption of dif- 
ferent attitudes and degrees of effort by students, and the develop- 
ment of new interests and new abilities and disabilities. 

Examination of the individual scholastic records supports the 
conelusion that individuals change their relative scholastic standing 
and that these shifts are, on the whole, ones that reduce the corre- 
lation with test scores. Some importance attaches to the question 
whether these changes of relative standing are due to actual changes 
in ability to do the required academic work, or whether they are 
brought about by other causes. If the changes are due to the in- 
creasing unsoundness of marks as true indicators of ability, the 
lower correlations may not reflect any shortcoming of tests as 
measures of scholastic ability. 

There is no apparent reason why marks should be considered 
less reliable in the later years than earlier, as indicators of quali- 
tative differences in academic performance. Accordingly, it seems 
probable that actual changes in the relative excellence of students’ 
work are responsible for the decreased correlations of test scores 
’ and marks. This is equivalent to the conclusion that tests become 
| inereasingly unsatisfactory as a basis for predicting scholarship 
beyond the first year. If, then, our ambition is to prognosticate as 

to the long-run achievement of students, the present evidence sug- 
gests some serious doubts about the adequacy of our ordinary selec- 
tive tests. 

To be sure, it may be maintained that the aim of the tests is not 
to predict college achievement, but to reveal intellectual potenti- 

alities. But, in that event, it is important that the distinction be 
made and that we strive to evaluate tests by reference to criteria 
other than simple records of academic performance. 

The foregoing considerations regarding tests become more sig- 
nificant in view of the contrasting relations found for high-school 
averages. The increase in the correlations from year to year, based 
’ on high-school marks, is no less in need of interpretation than the 
corresponding decrease of the test correlations. 

A partial explanation is this: a number of students who sue- 

ceeded fairly well in high school fall down in their first-year college 
work and are eliminated during the year. When they are included 
in the correlation tables, they reduce the coefficients; when they 
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are omitted, the coefficients tend to rise. That there are more in- 
dividuals of this class according to high-school grouping than by 
test grouping is brought out by a detailed comparison of college 
grades with test scores and with high-school averages. For ex- 
ample, in the lowest quarter of the class by first-year marks in 1921, 
62 percent (21 of 34) were in the upper three-fourths by high- 
school averages, as contrasted with 40 percent (14 of 35) in the 
upper three-fourths by intelligence test scores and 41 percent (13 
of 32) by reading-test scores. Similarly, the percent of students 
below zero grade-points was as great among the upper three-fourths 
by high-school averages as in the lowest one-fourth, whereas the 
percents for the test showed very few of these failures in the upper 
three-fourths (2 percent and 6 percent in the upper three-fourths 
as compared with 35 percent and 29 percent in the lowest one- 
fourth). The evidence regarding dismissal and probation is in the 
same direction. The results in 1923 and 1924 are similar though a 
little less marked. In 1922, when the high-school coefficients did 
not increase, the conditions which have just been pointed to as true 
of 1921 and 1923, were not present. There were not, that is to say, 
a large number of students with fair high-school marks and very 
low first-year college marks. 

The foregoing interpretation accounts at best only for the in- 
crease (or lack of significant decline) in correlations as the total 
entering class becomes more restricted. It leaves untouched the 
more interesting question of why the correlations with second-, 
third-, and fourth-year college marks fail to decrease as do the 
coefficients for tests. The most plausible explanation that suggests 
itself is that the scholastic achievement of students in their four 
years of high school represents the abilities, interests, and traits 
which determine the long-run performance in college considerably 
better than do our ordinary psychological tests. It may well be 
that, in the first-year, tests serve as well as high-school marks, or 
better, because almost all students are rather strongly motivated 
during those early months, while later achievement depends more 
on enduring interests, work habits, and character traits of the sort 
reflected in high-school marks but not diagnosed by mental tests.° 


*An interesting bit of evidence which points in the direction suggested 
comes from our correlations between grades and scores on the Downey Will- 
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6, No.5 
re in- All this comparison of test and high-school correlations raises 
an by acutely the issue of what our criterion should be for judging the 
ollege value of the predictive device used. If we are primarily interested 
or ex- in first-year scholarship, especially in eliminating students likely 
1921, to do poor work as Freshmen, then the present results indicate that 
high- tests are of considerable worth and are better than high-school 
n the averages. If we are chiefly interested in scholarship of later years 
t (13 in college, tests are of slight value and are distinctly inferior to 
dents high-school marks, which latter are reasonably useful. If we are, 
varths perchance, concerned with predicting which students will be most 
s the successful doctors, bankers, and salesmen, or most worthy citizens, 
upper or most happy men, our predictive devices may be highly valuable 
urths or they may be worse than useless. There is no evidence based on 
one. |, these criteria. If we seek to determine scholastic aptitude or 
n the potentiality, as distinguished from actual performance, we must be 
igh a clear that this is our aim and must accordingly attempt to evaluate 
s did our selective methods by reference to something more than their 





degree of agreement with performance as revealed in grades. 




















}true fP- 
) say. : If test scores fail to correlate closely with later college achieve- 
very |. ment it may mean not that the tests are to be discarded but that 
: the machinery for developing and utilizing the potential abilities of 

ein. |. Students needs overhauling. The writer feels that we have been 
total & too complacent in our acceptance of college grades as the final word 
| the . in judging tests and other devices. Have we not reached a point 
ond- where the development of selective tools for college admission 
» the & demands better definition of objectives in selection and more eare- 
gests | ful re-examination of the criteria by which to judge the selective 
four practices? A given selection procedure may be of vastly different 
raits value depending upon whether we especially prize brilliance, en- 
ably during intellectual interests, effective habits of work, winning per- 
ll be sonality, or competence in athletics. 
. oO After all, selection methods are not unique in the fact that 
ated they must be evaluated in terms of objectives. Perhaps there are 
nore | Temperament Test. With first-year marks the scores for ‘‘motor inhibition,’ 
sort | ‘*interest in detail,’’ and ‘‘coordination of impulses’’ are .19, .20, and .15 

respectively. While these are all of doubtful significance, they hint at a re- 
sts.° lationship between accuracy and industry and first-year achievement. Beyond 

the first year no sign of this relationship appears. The correlations of the 
ested three parts of the test with second-year marks are .07, .00, and —.06 respee- 
Will- tively; with third-year marks, they are —.02, .02, and .01. 

; 
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other academic activities which would profit if they, too, could be 
planned and judged on the basis of clearer formulations of the 
aims of a college education. 


SUMMARY 


Correlations have been reported to show the agreement of high- 
school averages and scores on several tests with college marks over 
a period of several years. The correlations with first-year scholar- 
ship are, in general, closest for a reading comprehension test; in- 
telligence tests come next; high-school averages are last. The 
coefficients were almost all between .45 and .60. Of the four intelli- 
gence tests used, no one appears markedly superior or inferior to 
the others. In the higher ranges of ability, the reading test and 
high-school averages give better differentiation than the intelligence 
tests (using first-year marks as the criterion). Toward the lower 
extreme, the intelligence tests differentiate a little more successfully 
than the other methods. 

A striking contrast appears between the tests and the high-school 
averages when correlations with college marks beyond the first year 
are considered. As a whole, the test correlations decrease rather 
sharply while the coefficients for high-school marks increase or 
remain constant. This is true also of correlations for students re- 
maining through the first year as compared with correlations for 
the entire entering class. 

Some attempts are made to interpret these relationships and 
certain implications are suggested regarding the evaluation of 
selective devices in colleges. In particular the need is stressed for 
clearer statements of the aims of selection procedures and for the 
setting up of criteria based upon a recognition of these objectives. 
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ld be APPENDIX 
f the TABLE A ij 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF THE TEsTs AND HicH-ScHoot AVERAGES hu 
i 
1921 1922 1923 1924 | 
a) (2) @) @) (6) 
high- High-school averages and intelli- 
: a" eee eee .28 .30 .39 (Otis) .25 
over .42 (Terman) 
olar- High-school averages and read- 
. a) Pere .24 15 .42 .26 
in- High-school averages and high- 
The Aa Sree » ee ree 
‘ Intelligence tests and reading fi 
telli- SR Ss kecseeep aeauss one .56 51 .62 (Otis) .64 ; 
r to .67 (Terman) 
Intelligence tests and high- 
and school content tests..........]......].......0-. .54 (Otis) |........ 
on .61 (Terman) : 
ce Reading tests and high-school i! 
wer SL UNRG wb cd ce ow aw say obi cls woeaince eis sax — 182 vacds 
ully 
TABLE B ; 
hool DISTRIBUTION OF First-Year Marks or Stupents 1n Hicuest anp Lowest i 
year QUARTERS OF THE CLass BY Tests AND Hicu-ScHooL AVERAGES Ni 
ther Percent tn Each QuARTER OF CLASS BY 
{ AVERAGE First-Year Mark : 
| or : Lowest Third Second Highest : 
re- Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter ew 
for (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Highest Quarter 
and ’ 1921: 
Highest quarter by high-school average 6 12 18 65 
of Highest quarter by intelligence test... . 11 29 18 42 
for : Highest quarter by reading test....... 6 14 31 49 
the SB 1922: 
Highest quarter by high-school average |........ 27 35 38 
res. Highest quarter by intelligence test... . 12 29 24 35 
Highest quarter by reading test....... 9 21 32 38 
. 1923: 
Highest quarter by high-school average |..... . s 46 46 
Highest quarter by intelligence test (Otis) 10 21 31 38 
' Highest quarter by intelligence test 
i CS oso cum dad Aw haere ens 7 14 39 39 
Highest quarter by reading test...... Shea a 17 24 59 
Highest quarter by high-school content ( 
Wa oiled Saat thw midwest tarde ees paw racks 24 24 52 i 
1924: j) 
Highest quarter by high-school average 10 10 29 52 . 
Highest quarter by intelligence test... . 11 19 11 59 ‘4 
Highest quarter by reading test....... 4 16 20 60 1 
4 
} 
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TABLE B (Continued) 

































































Percent in Eacun QuARTER oF CLASS BY = 
AVERAGE First-Year Mark 
Lowest Third Second Highest 
Quarter Quarter Quarter Quarter 
(i) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Lowest Quarter y sant 
1921: 
Lowest quarter by high-school average 37 37 17 9 192: 
Lowest quarter by intelligence test. . . . 62 12 20 6 Hig 
Lowest quarter by reading test........ 61 16 19 3 ine 
1922: aaa 
Lowest quarter by high-school average 47 31 16 6 Hig 
Lowest quarter by intelligence test... . 45 23 23 10 6 
Lowest quarter by reading test........ 43 30 10 17 192. 
1923: | 
Lowest quarter by high-school average 31 38 15 15 : Rea 
Lowest quarter by intelligence test (Otis) 71 18 ae eee : —- 
Lowest quarter by intelligence test 

PID Cla. . gotucanacehe sate ena 60 20 17 3 
Lowest quarter by reading test. . 52 16 26 6 
Lowest quarter by high-school content : 

"Sage aioe ans Stee aietnlts 50 23 19 8 >» De 
1924: eo 
Lowest quarter by high-school average 50 32 14 5 
Lowest quarter by intelligence test. . . . 52 33 e- Bivenwae vic 
Lowest quarter by reading test........ 43 30 eee ee 

TABLE C . = 
DirFERENTIATION OF Stupents HicH In First-YEAR AVERAGE Marks, 192 
py Means or Tests anp Hicu-ScHoo. AVERAGES Hig 
n 
PeRceNT with First-Year Percent wits First-Year Re: 
AVERAGE or Four Grape- Averace or Taree Grape- : 
Points on More Pornts on More 19% 
Among Among Among Among His 
Highest Lower Highest Lower Int 
Quarter* Three-quarters* Quarter* Three-quarters* Re 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
19% 
1921: Hi 
High-school averages. . . . 23 2 71 13 i Int 
Intelligence test......... 16 4 42 20 Int 
Reading tests............ 14 4 49 20 Re 
1922: 7 
High-school averages. .... 23 4 50 27 19: 
Intelligence test........ 18 4 38 28 : Hi 
Reading test............ 21 3 44 27 In’ 
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PERCENT WITH First-Y EAR 
AVERAGE OF Four Grape- 
Points on More 


PERCENT WITH Firnst-YEAR 
AVERAGE OF THREE GRADB- 
Pornts on More 


























Among Among Among Among 
Highest Lower Highest } Lower 
Quarters*® /Three-quarters*|  Quarters* /|Three-quarters* 
(1) (2) = (4) (5) 
1923: 
High-school averages. .. . . 25 4 46 17 
Intelligence test (Otis) 17 5 38 18 
Intelligence test (Terman) 11 7 39 18 
a eee 17 4 59 11 
High-school content test. . 24 4 52 14 
1924: 
High-school averages. .... 24 7 62 22 
Intelligence test......... 33 4 59 22 
ee 36 4 60 23 





*As classified by the method listed. 


TABLE D 


DIFFERENTIATION OF StupENTS Low IN First-YEAR AVERAGE Marks, BY 
Means or Tests AND HiGH-ScHoou 


AVERAGES 
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1921: 

High-school averages 
Intelligence test... . 
Reading test. . 


1922: 

High-school averages 
Intelligence test. . . 
Reading test. . 


1923: 

High-school averages 
Intelligence test (Otis). . . 
Intelligence test (Terman) 
Reading test......... 
High-school content test 


1924: 

High-school averages 
Intelligence test... . 
Reading test...... 


Percent witH First-Y £aR 
AVERAGE or Less THAN 
 Grape-Pornts 








PERCENT WITH First-Y EAR 
AVERAGE OF Less THAN 
1 GrapeE-PoInts 











Among Among 
Lowest ipper 
Quarter* Three-fourths* 
(2) (3) 
11 12 
35 2 
29 6 
25 5 
26 3 
20 7 
15 11 
36 2 
27 2 
29 3 
27 5 
14 § 
19 l 
17 2 











Among | Among 
Lowest Upper 
Quarter* Three-fourths* 

(4) ~ (5) = 

29 17 

59 S 

48 12 

31 11 

35 9 

30 14 

27 18 

57 6 

40 8 

39 10 

38 8 
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32 14 

4 4 

35 9 
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TABLE E 
PREDICTIONS OF DismIssaL AND PROBATION BY MEANS oF Tests 
AND Hicu-Scnoot AVERAGES 
Percent DismMisseD DURING | Percent DismisseD OR ON PRo- 
THE First YeAR BATION DURING First YEAR 
Among Among Among Among 
Lowest Upper Lowest Uppe: 
Quarter*® Three-quarters*; Quarter* Three-quarters* 
— - (2) (3) (4) (5) 
1921: 
High-school averages 21 14 38 22 
Intellige:.ce test. . . 47 5 62 14 
Reading test. . 32 11 52 16 
1922: 
High-school averages... . . 31 11 63 20 
Intelligence test... . 47 8 47 25 
Reading test. . 27 12 50 23 
1923: 
High-school averages 31 11 77 43 
Intelligence test (Otis) 52 6 72 37 
Intelligence test (Terman) 39 6 74 35 
Reading test. . 32 11 68 41 
High-school content test 35 Ss 73 40 
1924: 
High-school averages 45 9 55 20 
Intelligence test. . . 37 6 59 s 
Reading test. . 35 9 44 15 

















*As classified by methods listed. 
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A SILENT READING TEST IN SPANISH 


M. Eustace Broom 
Francis W. Parker School, San Diego, California 
Tus article describes the construction and validation of a test 
which was designed to measure the ability of high-school students to 
read and to comprehend the meaning of printed Spanish language. 
This test was devised by Sra. Maria S. Contreras and Walter 
Kaulfers in collaboration with the writer. 


DERIVATION AND VALIDATION 


The test is designed to measure achievement in comprehension 
of the printed Spanish language at successive stages under varying 
conditions and with varying methods of teaching. It is not based 
upon any single textbook in Spanish but upon a background vocabu- 
lary which was prepared by the writers to serve as a suggested basis 
for unstandardized tests in Spanish. This vocabulary included only 
words of common frequency in a number of lists of Spanish words 
which were prepared by their several authors after they had exam- 
ined a large number of elementary textbooks in Spanish, tabulating 
in each case the words common to all of the Spanish grammars and 
Spanish readers which they had examined. In so far as was 
possible, the exercises of the standardized test were arranged to 
include only words found in this word list. In this way, the 
authors sought to limit the vocabulary of the test to words of com- 
mon occurrence in high-school courses in Spanish. Although there 
may be more desirable criteria for the validation of test materials 
than the one used in this study, it is nevertheless true that teaching 
practice in any subject follows very closely the organization and 
materials of the available textbooks. This very practical considera- 
tion is held to be a sufficient justification of a test which embodies 
the materials of common frequency in the books which must be used 
by students of high-school Spanish. 

The test was prepared in two forms, now designated as Form A 
and Form B. These forms originally included many more exercises 
than were later submitted as a final preliminary form of the test to 
high-school students. This was considered necessary, since it was 
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desirable to have exercises of various degrees of difficulty, ranging 
by graduated steps from those which were quite easy to those which 
were very difficult. Furthermore, it permitted elimination of some 
of the exercises of approximately the same difficulty which were 
always found ‘‘piling up’’ near the exercise of median difficulty. 
The preliminary grading of this material was accomplished by 
submitting the preliminary forms of the test to a number of com- 
petent teachers who arranged the exercises as nearly as they could 
in uniformly progressive steps of difficulty. This arrangement was 
later checked by a small group of Spanish scholars, including prin- 
cipally professional men and writers of Mexico. The resulting two 
forms were submitted as blackboard exercises to approximately two 
hundred junior high-school pupils in the first, second, or third 
semester of Spanish. On the basis of the results of this application 
of the test, the exercises were scaled in terms of their difficulty to 
high-school pupils, and certain ones were eliminated. The test exer- 
cises were placed in their relative positions on the linear scale on the 
basis of difficulty of solving. The probable error was chosen as the 
unit of value. The arbitrary zero point, or point of departure, was 
taken at negative 7PE.* 

The usability of the test with reference to clearness of the direc- 
tions, convenience of administration, adequacy of time allowance, 
and objectivity of scoring was determined. The reorganized test 
was mimeographed and tried out again with a somewhat larger 
group of students in the same courses in Spanish. The test exer- 
cises were again rearranged into two forms of equal difficulty by 
the probable-error method. 

Following these preliminary trials of the test and its reorgani- 
zation into two tentatively duplicate forms of twenty paragraphs 
each, the authors published a preliminary edition of the test. Both 
forms of this edition were administered just prior to the close of 
the first semester of the school year of 1926-27 to about four thou- 
sand pupils in the first eight semester courses in Spanish in Des 
Moines, Iowa; Copton, Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco, 
California; Chicago, Illinois; and Kenosha, Wisconsin. A portion 
of these tests, given in one high school each in Los Angeles and in 
- * Phe method used has been described by Walter S. Monroe in An Intro- 


duction to the Theory of Educational Measurements. Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1923. Chapter IV. 
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San Diego, were returned too late to be considered in this report. 
The final trial of the test was held to check the difficulty of the test 
exercises as previously determined, the validity and reliability of 
the test, and the tentative norms which had been established during 
the earlier experimentation. Instructions were sent to the examiners 
in every school to make sure that the methods of giving the test 
and the directions for its use were followed with strict uniformity. 
The tests in every case were given to class groups, not to pupils 
especially selected by the teachers. The time limit was rigorously 
observed. The first page of Form A of the test is reproduced here. 


A SILENT READING TEST IN SPANISH 


Do not open this paper, or turn it over, until you are told to do so. Fill 
out all of the blanks, giving all information as accurately as you can. Write 
plainly. 

NAMEB. . c cacciens cecesctnseuscseresectasaces SOEs cccvccece BBD cc0s002 


Draw a line under the number of semesters of Spanish you have studied 


1323346567 8 
DA 0 <ks cages tedeeeses GN wicvccscevasercceusscavns | errr ee 
ee fo TT ee DIE, ace csonkdesssens 
Day Month “Year 
DIRECTIONS 


On the following pages are a number of exercises to test your ability to 
read Spanish silently. Each exercise consists of a short paragraph with a 
question and a series of five words at the end. The correct answer to the 
question is in each case one of the words in the series. Look at the exercise 
below. 

—,Cémo est4s hoy, Juan? 

—Muy bien, gracias, Antonio; y taf 

—Bien, gracias. , Cémo esta tu sefiora madre? 

—No est4 bien hoy. Tiene un resfriado grave. 

4 Cémo est4 la madre de Antonio? 

ocupada triste mal 
Here the Spanish word mal answers the question correctly, so it is 
underlined. — 

You are to read each exercise on the following pages as accurately and as 
rapidly as you can. Then you are to answer the question by underlining the 
correct word in the series at the end. If you underline a word by mistake 
and wish to correct the error, cross out entirely the word wrongly underlined 
and underline the word you consider correct. 

When you have read these directions, wait for the teacher’s signal to 
begin, then start with the first exercise and take each one in order until you 
have completed the test. 


bien alegre 
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Either form of the test may be given easily in twenty-two min- 
utes. This is an ample allowance of time for all but the slowest 
pupils in the first semester of Spanish. Even with these pupils, 
increasing the time of testing has not been found to increase their 
scores significantly, since the exercises near the end of the forms 
are much too difficult for first-semester students in Spanish. If a 
longer test is desired, both forms of the test may be used and the 
scores averaged, thus giving a slightly more reliable measure of the 
achievement of different pupils. The brevity of the test effects an 
economy of class time which is an asset rather than a liability to 
the teacher. 

The directions for the final form of the test are given later. It 
is exactly the same for both forms of the test. With the exception 
of two blanks to be filled out by the student taking the test, which 
were included in the preliminary edition but were eliminated from 
the final form of the test, and the shifting of two sentences to a 
position above the information blanks from a position immediately 
below them, the page of final directions is identical with that of the 
earlier edition. 

By way of illustrating the character and arrangement of the 
materials of the test, two of the exercises are included in this report. 
The first is relatively easy, but the second is much more difficult. 

—Apenas se puede leer lo que Juan escribe. Parece que no ha aprendido a 
escribir bien; porque forma las letras muy incorrectamente y con mucha 
dificultad. 

4 Como escribe Juan? 
bien rapidamente mal correctamente facilmente 

—Después de partir de Los Angeles, pasamos por varios sotos de alberi- 
coques, olivos, perales, limoneros, naranjos, e higueras. Tan grandes y densas 
eran las arboledas que parecian bosques. 

4 Por dénde pasdbamos? 
huertas jardines vifias campos bosques 

There has been some criticism of the word usage in the second 
of these paragraphs. It is contended that ‘‘huertas’’ is not cor- 
rectly interpreted to mean ‘‘orchards.’’ The usage has two justi- 
fications. This paragraph is a direct outcome of a visit of the third 
author to ‘‘las huertas de Valencia’’ in Southern Spain. It is, 


ae 


furthermore, the usage of the Pequefio Larouse [lustrado.? 


* Larouse, Pequefio. Ilustrado. Nuevo Diccionario Eloiclopédico. Publi- 
cado Bajo La Dirreccion de Claude Augé. Adaptacion E ola de Miguel de 
Toro y Gisbert. Paris, Liberia Larouse, 13-17, Rue Montparnasse, 1926. 
1528 pp. 
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The authors made a final check of the difficulty of the test items 
and their correct placement in order of difficulty within the two 
forms of the test on the basis of the returns from the administra- 
tions of the third edition. While the final values of the test exer- 
eises varied slightly in some cases from those determined following 
the preliminary trials of the material, the changes were relatively 
small and few in number. Only minor rearrangement in the order 


TABLE I 


PERCENTILE DistrRiBUTION OF DirFICULTY VALUES IN THE Two 
ForMs OF THE TEST 








Third 90th Total 


10th First 
Quartile | Percentile Points 


Percentile | Quartile Median 





(1) 4 (3) (4) : (6) (7) 


Form A.... ; 5.34 6.70 . 7.82 126.51 
Form B.. 5.70 6.66 “d 7.64 127.43 


























‘TABLE U 
Vauipity COEFFICIENTS OF THE TEST 








Probable Index of 


Number of 
Error Reliability 


> 
Students r (Pearson) 


School | Grades 





(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) 
VIII, IX 

X 
. een 





711 

















of a few of the test paragraphs in each form was necessary. The 
percentile distribution of the difficulty values for the exercises in 
the two final forms is shown in Table I. When the total points on 
the two forms are compared, Form B is less than one percent more 
diffieult than Form A. 

Very little data as to the validity of the test are available. 
Coefficients of correlation between average school marks in Spanish 
(two semesters) and test scores for one form of the test are pre- 
sented in Table II. The relatively low coefficients of correlation 
listed in this table may be explained in part by the low reliability 
of end-term marks or grades. 
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TENTATIVE NORMS 


When it was found that the tests as they were given in seven 
different school systems were already equivalent within one per- 
cent of mutual agreement, it was possible to determine tentative 
norms at once. It has seemed inadvisable to burden this report 
with the data for these different school systems, so five percentile 


TABLE III 
TenTATIVE NorMs FOR THE SILENT READING IN SPANISH 














s of " Numbe 10th Fi : Third 90th 
— Sex od Cums Percentile Quartile Median Quartile Percentile 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
Pies’... 2.0.5 Oe. 868 5.39 7.14 9.46 | 12.02 14.37 
Girls. ..| 104 4.80 6.93 9.21 | 12.28 14.19 
Second.......| Boys...| 520 8.78 | 10.39 | 12.71 | 13.89 16.01 
Girls...| 568 8.18 | 10.00 | 13.50 | 13.98 16.31 
ore Boys...| 738 10.53 | 12.69 | 14.37 | 17.37 18.68 
Girls...| 968 10.71 | 12.90 | 14.96 | 17.01 18.77 
Fourth. ......| Bovs...| 448 12.99 | 13.79 | 16.30 | 18.02 19.63 
Girls. . 468 12.16 | 13.52 | 15.64 | 17.44 18.72 
ER Sti aera ie) Ba Boys... 62 15.00 | 16.00 | 16.50 | 18.65 19.34 
Girls...| 126 13.25 | 15.38 | 16.80 | 18.42 18.98 
Sixth.........] Boys... 12 16.10 | 16.25 | 18.50 | 18.78 19.55 
Girls. . . 32 12.60 | 15.38 | 16.12 | 18.33 18.97 

Seventh...... ee eee Seer Peres. Seer Tye es 
Girls. . 24 15.30 | 16.13 | 16.95 | 17.31 18.78 
First College. .| Men... 20 6.00 9.00 | 11.13 | 14.25 17.50 
Women 38 7.12 | 10.10 | 14.40 | 17.46 17.92 
Second College | Men .. 16 10.50 | 12.50 | 14.50 | 16.20 18.20 
Women 20 5.00 | 12.00 | 16.67 | 17.88 19.50 


























measures only for each semester-of-study and sex group are given. 
Percentile norms are not quite as accurate in general as T-scores 
or other similar measures based upon the standard deviation. They 
are more meaningful, perhaps, to the average teacher. The median 
and the quartiles are only special names for the 50th, 25th, and 
75th percentiles. 

The distribution of the tests in school systems along the Pacific 
Coast and in Central Western States, both urban and rural, and 
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the giving of the tests both in junior and senior high schools of 
different sizes and characteristics in the different school systems was 
part of a definite plan to obtain valid and universal norms. It 
was found impossible to determine grade and age norms. Numer- 
ous ninth-grade classes were found in which pupils were doing 
third- or fourth-semester work in Spanish, while in one school 
there were eleventh-grade students in first-semester Spanish. Fur- 
thermore, the wide variations in ages within groups in different 
groups migbi find a boy of fourteen doing fourth-semester work 














TABLE IV 
RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF THE TEST 
City and School State ye ay r (Pearson) ——_ nneeiey 
(i) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Compton, Union High 

DE. . decode nn tnwens California 163 .790 .020 . 889 
Los Angeles, twelve junior . 

and senior high schools.| California 1,408 .778 .007 . 882 
San Diego, five junior and 

senior high schools ....} California 638 .818 .009 .904 
San Francisco, Horace 

Mann Junior High 

OS ae California 64 .686 .045 . 828 
Chicago, Austin High 

EC 02's i> oo be aa Illinois 412 .817 O11 .904 
Des Moines, East High 

REE SAP Iowa 72 .717 .039 .847 
Kenosha, Central High 

aa Wisconsin 181 861 .013 .930 




















while a boy of sixteen might be doing first-semester work. The 
final tentative norms include end-of-semester percentile measures 
for the different semester-of-study and sex groups. The data are 
given in Table III. 

These norms are relatively stable for the groups for semesters 
one to four of the high school. The addition of over one hundred 
new cases each from Des Moines and San Francisco did not ma- 
terially alter the previously determined norms. The norms for 
semesters five to seven of the high school and for the first two 
semesters of the college are not very reliable, having been based 
on too few cases. 
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The reliability coefficients of the test have been computed for 
the classes in seven school systems. The scores from Form A were 
correlated with scores from Form B. These coefficients of relia- 
bility, given in Table IV, are sufficiently high to indicate that the 
test is a reliable measuring instrument. 


VALUES OF THE TEST TO TEACHERS 


The test should be of use to teachers of high-school courses in 
Spanish in several ways. It should aid in classifying pupils into 
sections for the purpose of differentiating their rates of progress 
or for enriching the curriculum for the more able pupils; and it 
should assist in the determination of students who have earned 
promotions or failures. The test should also serve in the assign- 
ment of school marks, by furnishing a more objective and reliable 
basis of judgment than the teachers’ unsupported estimates of 
achievement. In setting up immediate educational objectives such 
as checking the course of study to determine the amount and rate 
of instruction with given groups of students, the test should serve 
an immediate end; and provide an unbiased means of comparing 
the results secured by a teacher in different sections of her courses 
or by different teachers of similar courses in the same school or in 
different schools. 
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THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF GROUP INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS 
W. S. GuILer 
Miamé University 

Tus article reports the results of a study which was made to 
discover how well three widely used group tests of intelligence can 
predict achievement in learning college subjects. The study is 
based on two sets of data. The first comprises the subject-marks 
of eighty Freshmen who were enrolled at Miami University dur- 
ing the college year of 1925-26. The second consists of the scores 
which resulted from giving three group tests of intelligence to the 
same students during the early part of the college year. The tests 
used are given in the following paragraph. 

The Ohio College Association Test, devised by H. A. Toops, 
of Ohio State University, will be referred to as the O.C.A. test. 
It appears in a number of forms, each of which consists of five 
subtests—arithmetic, word .meaning, analogy, number series, and 
reading. Forms 7 and 8 were used in this study. The examination 
occupies ninety-one minutes. The Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability and the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, 
the other tests used, are so well known as to need no description. 
Both tests have two forms, A and B, and both were used in the 
study. The time limit of the Otis test is thirty minutes, and of 
the Terman test, twenty-seven minutes. 


DATA AND METHOD 


Table I contains a limited sampling of the original data on 
which the study is based. Achievements of the six students in- 
cluded in the table are shown in Columns 2 and 3. The ratings 
are based on the marks earned by the students in their various 
courses during 1925-26. In obtaining a student rating, points were 
allotted as follows: A-130, B-115, C-100, D-85, E-70, F-0. Refer- 
ence to Table I will illustrate how a rating was computed. Student 
1 earned twenty hours of A and ten hours of B during the year. 
These marks entitle the student to 3,750 points which, divided by 
30—the number of student-hours—-gives a rating of 125. A rating 
computed by means of this scheme is called a Missouri rating since 


365 
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it was first devised and used at the University of Missouri. Col- 
umns 4 to 9 give the scores yielded by the O.C.A., the Otis, and the 
Terman tests for the six students. Each student was given a quar- 
ter-placement rank, as determined by the relation which his Mis- 
souri rating and his three intelligence scores bore to the ratings and 
scores of the other seventy-nine students. Table I is then read as 


























TABLE I 
Missourt Ratings AND INTELLIGENCE Scores oF Stx CoLieGe FresHMeN 
Missouri RatTIna O.C.A. Test Oris Test Terman Test 
STcpENT 
yay uarter uarter uarter 
Rating *lace- Score lace- Score lace- Score lace- 
ment ment ment ment 
—_@) | @ (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Ria aan aie 125.0 1 250 1 69 1 194 1 
eee 113.5 1 100 4 43 4 146 4 
32.. ree 2 145 3 41 4 149 4 
i ...| 102.0 3 188 2 60 1 177 2 
64 96.0 4 178 2 37 4 149 4 
80 : 62.1 4 o4 4 32 4 128 4 
1 


























TABLE Il 


CoRRELATION OF INTELLIGENCE SCORES WITH 
Missovur! RaTINGs 








Correlation | Correlation | Correlation 
Semester with with wit 


Terman Test} Otis Test | O.C.A. Test 





a @) @ @ 





i. eee .49 .48 .45 
Second. .... 48 .40 .44 
otk, .. +. .52 .49 .47 














follows: Student 1 attained a Missouri rating of 125 and first-quar- 
ter rank, an O.C.A. seore of 250 and first-quarter rank, an Otis 
score of 69 and first-quarter rank, and a Terman score of 194 and 
first-quarter rank. 

Two procedures were used to determine the predictive value of 
the three intelligence tests. The first, the method of correlation, 
was used to discover the extent to which the intelligence scores are 
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accompanied by corresponding attainments in the school subjects. 
The second procedure, involving the use of the method of quarter- 
rank displacement, attempts to measure the amount of displace- 
ment which takes place when the students are ranked according to 
educational achievement, as indicated by their Missouri ratings, 
and according to the magnitude of their intelligence scores. Two 
types of results were obtained. These are expressed in terms of 
correlations and rank displacements. 


RESULTS 


Correlations.—The following figures give the extent to which 
the tests correlate in measuring intelligence: Terman and O.C.A., 
75; Terman and Otis, .74; Otis and O.C.A., .61. These figures show 
about the same degree of high relationship between the scores 
yielded by the Terman and O.C.A. tests as between those derived 
from the Terman and Otis tests. A fair degree of correlation is 
found between the scores yielded by the Otis and O.C.A. tests. 

The primary purpose of this study was to discover how success- 
fully certain group tests of intelligence can predict college achieve- 
ment. Table II presents the evidence on the predictive potency 
of the test in terms of inner correlations. These correlations would 
seem to indicate that the three intelligence tests have approximately 
equal value in predicting ability to do school work. The Terman 
test is slightly superior to the Otis test, and the latter has a slight 
advantage over the O.C.A. test. The fact that either the Terman 
or the Otis test is much easier to give and score and requires much 
less time than the O.C.A. test makes either of the former a strong 
favorite over the latter. 

The criterion set up in this study for evaluating the predictive 
poteney of group tests of intelligence is school marks. To obtain 
a check on the reliability of the criterion, the relationship between 
marks received in the first and second semesters was studied. The 
resulting correlation was .69. 

One of the major problems in the measurement of intelligence 
involves the selection of test materials. The importance of the 
problem becomes apparent when one considers how widely the 
different group tests disagree in rating children. In measuring the 
intelligence of sixty-three upper-grade children, the writer found 
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a median disparity of 11 /Q-steps between the National Intelli- 
gence Tests and the Illinois Examination; the median disparity 
between the Illinois Examination and the Pintner Non-Language 
Test, and between the National and Pintner tests was 15 and 21 
/Q-steps respectively.!. The fact that the three tests include dif- 
ferent test elements probably accounts, in large measure, for the 
marked variance in intelligence ratings. 

To obtain some measure of the comparative efficacy with which 
different kinds of test material ean foretell successful achievement, 
correlations were computed between the scores made by the eighty 
Freshmen on the separate Terman and O.C.A. tests and their cor- 
responding subject-marks. The following table illustrates the cor- 
relation of the Terman tests with the Missouri ratings: 


Test Correlation 
E CRREEIRIEAE) 6. oc. ceseetcasnccssceececcas 34 
© Ee ED Wu. 6 bic ccsasncocawsceescducs 17 
ho 8 ee ee re 26 
@ CE PEE. a. c &. co evensvevedurneses .30 
© CARRIERS 0 o's esevccdoncsscessesvessocé 42 
© Ce SNNONEY bc kee cndenccsccvecase 35 
FT CAMREREIEB) «oo cocccccccccncccccecccvese 36 
DS Ce MEDD 2 5 « crcccvessesesscseses 19 
REED 0 as 4600. c00ndb055000nbeRe8 .26 

TO CREE GIEETE) 4 oo cice cused sacascasedece 39 


This table shows that Test 5, arithmetical problem-solving material, 
predicts school achievement better than any of the tests included 
in the Terman Group Test; number-series material follows as a 
close second. Then follow three types having about equal predictive 
merit. These are analogies, sentence meaning, and information. 
The types having the least predictive value are, in order of men- 
tion, best answer, mixed sentences, word meaning, classification, 
and logical selection. 

The degree of correlation between the separate O.C.A. tests and 
the Missouri ratings is shown as follows: 


Test Correlation 
E CAMO) 6 oc. covescanccccnncésescsens 36 

SB CWOEE MOMERE) 2 oc cececccsccvesescecss 41 

SO CRED a.0,5 cavvessestenekieecivosses 43 

G CONE DUNNE) 6.0 6 ccncccdedveevcscscesunn 33 

G CHRD 0.0.6 cen Wdeces csccvasevesseescas 40 


*Guiler, W. 8. ‘‘How Different Mental Testa Agree in Rating Children,’’ 
Elementary School Journal, 22:734-44, June, 1922. 
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The best correlation is seen to exist between analogies and scholar- 
ship, with word meaning and reading close seconds. The poorest 
correlation is found between number-series material and school 
marks. Arithmetical problem-solving material shows next to the 
poorest correlation with scholarship. 

The Terman and O.C.A. tests include four of the same test di- 
visions. These are word meaning, arithmetic, analogies, and num- 
ber series. Table III shows how well these common types of test 
material agree in predicting successful achievement. According 
to Table III, the word-meaning material in the Terman test cor- 
relates .26 with scholarship, while the same type of material in the 
0.C.A. test correlates .41. The table shows the greatest disparity 


TABLE III 


CORRELATION OF MATERIAL COMMON T0 THE TER- 
MAN AND O.C.A. Tests WITH SCHOLARSHIP 




















Type of Material Terman O.C.A 
(1) (2) i G3) 
Word meaning cat . 26 41 
Arithmetic. ..... .42 36 
Analogies. . 36 .43 
Number series. . .39 .33 





in the predictive potency of the word-meaning material. The arith- 
metic, analogies, and number-series materials in one test seem to 
correlate with scholarship about as well as do the same types of 
material in the other test. 

The question often arises as to the value of a general intelligence 
test in predicting successful achievement in particular subjects. 
In order to throw some light on this point, correlations were com- 
puted between the various divisions of the O.C.A. test and mathe- 
matics marks. The results are as follows: 


Test Correlation 
BCID 6 acai s.ccdeiedaSbuawhecnesuweecd aan 

SB CUO MOONEE) oon ccvccccceeccouesvcves 26 

D Bek oe eer ccnceesedecddesdegeuce s 23 

S Cee ED 6 5h. s Web seeerseedewasnenee 4 23 

© CED x ov cdvcccecvcccsescouscenceses 46 


These figures are read: the arithmetic division of the O.C.A. test 
correlates .31 with mathematies marks, the word-meaning division 
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correlates .26, and so forth. Reading material has more value in 
predicting achievement in mathematics than has either the arith- 
metic or number-series material. Evidently, neither the arithmetic 
nor the number-series material in the O.C.A. test possesses much 
predictive merit in the field of mathematies. 

Rank displacement.—The second procedure used to discover 
the predictive merit of the three intelligence tests, included in the 
study, was the method of rank displacement. The results obtained 
through the use of this method appear in Tables IV-VII inclusive. 

Table IV records the amount of agreement which occurs when 
eighty students are assigned a quarter rank on the basis of Missouri 


TABLE IV 


AMOUNT OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN Missouri 
Ratines AND Group INTELLIGENCE TEsTs 
IN THE QUARTER PLACEMENT OF 

















STUDENTS 

Number of Missouri Missouri Missouri 
Quarter and and an 

Displacements 0.C_A Otis Terman 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
iat Mee ae 3 4 4 
Be aeeees ai 13 ll 6 
Bs Granites Cer 31 26 37 
iF Pe 33 39 33 
Total.... 80 80 80 
Mean.... .83 75 .76 
Median ..} 1.23 1.04 1.19 














ratings and group intelligence-test scores. Reference to Column 2 
will show how the table reads. The O.C.A. test agrees with the 
Missouri ratings in placing 33 students in the same quarter; 31 
students are displaced one quarter, 13 students are displaced two 
quarters, and 3 students are displaced three quarters. The mean 
displacement is .83 of a quarter, and the median displacement is 
1.23 quarters. 

Analysis of Table IV shows that the best agreement in quarter 
placement exists between the Otis scores and Missouri ratings. The 
reader will note that disagreements amounting to two steps of 
quarter displacement occur much less frequently between Terman 
scores and Missouri ratings than between either O.C.A. or Otis 
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scores and Missouri ratings. When the eighty Freshmen were 
assigned a quarter rank on the basis of Missouri ratings, an equally 
high agreement in first-quarter placement was found with O.C.A. 
and Terman scores; in the second- and third-quarter placements, 
the best agreement was found with Otis scores; in fourth-quarter 
placement an equally high agreement was found with Otis and 
Terman seores. In only one instance did O.C.A. scores show more 
agreement with Missouri ratings than did either Otis or Terman 
scores. This was in the second quarter where the O.C.A. scores 
show a slightly better agreement than do the Terman scores. 


TABLE V 


PERCENTAGE AGREEMENT BETWEEN Missouri 
RaTiIncs AND Group INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS IN THE QUARTER 
PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS 

















Missouri Missouri Missouri 
Quarter and and and 
0.C.A. Otis Terman 
: (1) (2) (3) (4) 
First..... .55 .50 .55 
Second..... .40 .50 .30 
., ee .25 .40 25 
Fourth. .... .45 .55 55 
First and 
Fourth... .50 .53 .55 
Total.... 41 .49 41 














Table V records the percentage agreement that obtained when 
eighty students were assigned a quarter rank on the basis of Mis- 
souri ratings and group intelligence-test scores. Reference to Col- 
umn 2 will indicate how the table should be read. Thus, Missouri 
ratings and O.C.A. test scores agree, in 55 percent of the cases, on 
the first-quarter placement of students; in the second quarter, the 
agreement is 40 percent; in the third quarter, 25 percent; and, in 
the last quarter, 45 percent. Agreement in the first and last quar- 
ters is 50 percent; in all quarters, 41 percent. 

An analysis of Table V reveals several significant facts, one of 
which is that the best agreement exists between the Otis test scores 
and Missouri ratings when the total quarter placement is con- 
sidered. A second fact is that the best agreement obtains between 
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Terman test scores and Missouri ratings when placement in only 
the first and last quarters is considered. A third fact revealed is 
that the Otis scores agree with the Missouri ratings in the placement 
of students in the middle quarters much better than do the O.C.A. 
or Terman scores, while a fourth point brought out is that agree- 
ment between intelligence-test scores and Missouri ratings is much 
higher in the first and last quarters tlrn in the middle quarters. 
Table VI shows the extent to whicu three group tests of intel- 
ligence agree in the quarter placement of these students. Reference 
to Column 2 will show how the table reads. The O.C.A., Otis, and 
Terman tests agree in placing 23 out of 80 students in the same 
quarter; 43 students are displaced one quarter, 13 students are 


TABLE VI 


AMOUNT OF AGREEMENT AMONG THREE Group INTELLIGENCE 
TESTS IN THE QUARTER PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS 

















Number of 0.C.A., Otis O.C.A. O.C.A. Otis 
Quarter and and and and 
Displacements Terman Otis Terman Terman 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
oe a EPP Per eee l 
/ a 13 9 7 2 
RatadeLivcand 43 31 35 33 
0.. 23 40 38 44 
; || ee 80 80 80 80 
Mean...... 9 .61 61 .50 
Median. .... 1.4 1.00 1.06 91 

















displaced two quarters, and 1 student is displaced three quarters. 
The mean displacement is .9 of a quarter, and the median displace- 
ment is 1.4 quarters. Less agreement exists in the quarter place- 
ment of students when all three intelligence tests are concerned than 
when the quarter placement is made on the basis of the scores of any 
two of the tests. The best agreement is found between the Otis and 
Terman tests. About the same agreement is found between the 
O.C.A, and Otis tests as between the O.C.A. and Terman tests. 
Table VII records the percentage agreement that was obtained 
when eighty students were assigned a quarter rank on the basis of 
the scores on a group test of intelligence. Reference to Column 2 
will show how the table reads. 
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eent of the cases, on the first-quarter placement of students; on 
the second-quarter placement, in 10 percent of the cases; on the 
third-quarter, 25 percent; and on the last-quarter, 35 percent. 
The agreement in the first and last quarters is 40 percent; in all 
quarters, 29 percent. 

Much more agreement is shown in the quarter placement of 
students when any two of the intelligence tests are concerned than 
is the ease when all three tests are considered. The best agreement 
in total-quarter placement lies between the Otis and Terman tests. 
The best agreement in upper- and lower-quarter placement lies 
between the O.C.A. and Otis tests; on the other hand, the best 


agreement in the middle quarters lies between the Otis and Terman 
ry 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE AGREEMENT AMONG Group INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
IN THE QUARTER PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS 




















0.C.A., Otis OCA OCA Otis 
Quarter and + and and an 
Placement Terman Otis Terman Terman 

(2) (3) (4) (5) 

First 45 .65 .60 .55 

Second 10 .35 20 .70 

Third. . 25 .40 .55 .40 

Fourth 35 .60 .55 .55 
First and 

fourth .40 .63 .58 .55 

Total. . .29 .50 .48 .55 

















tests. The best single agreement is found between the Otis and 
Terman tests in the second quarter. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

1. Correlations show the Terman test to have a slight superior- 

ity over the Otis and O.C.A. tests in predicting scholarship. On 

the whole, the Otis test shows slightly more predictive merit than 

the O.C.A. The fact that the Otis and Terman tests are much 

easier to administer and to score than the O.C.A. lends significance 
to these statements. 

2. Displacements in rank show, on the whole, that the Otis test 

is slightly superior to the Terman, and that the Terman test is 
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somewhat superior in predictive potency to the O.C.A. The greater 
ease of giving and scoring the Otis and Terman tests should again 
be taken into account in evaluating this statement. 

3. All the group tests of intelligence predict achievement much 
better for students in the first and last intelligence quarters than 
they do for students in the middle quarters. 

4. All the tests have more predictive reliability for students 
in the second intelligence quarter than they have for students in 
the third quarter. 

5. The tests agree much better on the first and last quarter 
placement of students than they do on placement in the middle 
quarters. One interesting deviation from this statement is noted 
in the fact that the Otis and Terman tests agree best on second- 
quarter placement. 

6. Careful study must be made to discover what types of test 
material possess most value in predicting scholarship. Certain types 
of material—analogies, arithmetic, number series, reading, and 
word meaning—seem to have much more predictive merit than 
have other types. 

7. Investigation should discover what types of test material 
have most predictive merit in the various learning fields. A closer 
relationship exists between the reading material of the O.C.A. test 
and mathematics marks than between the arithmetic material of 
the same test and mathematics marks. 

8. Investigation should discover how many types of material 
should be included in a test in order to obtain the most valid 
measure of intelligence. This study shows that the Terman test, 
which ineludes ten types of material, predicts achievement better 
than does the O.C.A. test, which includes five types of material. 
The greater predictive potency in favor of the Terman test results 
in spite of the fact that the O.C.A. test offers a much wider sampling 
of material within any test division and in spite of the fact that 
some of the Terman test elements compare unfavorably in predic- 
tive potency with the various divisions of the O.C.A. test. 
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#%# EDITORIALS #& : 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 


Ir 1s the favorite observation of certain writers and speakers 
that the future historians of our contemporary education will char- 
acterize the present period as an era of experimentation. Very 
likely those who thus wax prophetic are themselves interested in 
experimental education and attribute to it a significance beyond 
its just deserts. Whether the long backward look, with its inexor- 
able application of the laws of perspective, will in fact see the resort 
to objective data as more than an episode, it is certain that the 
movement toward experiment in education is both suggestive and 
promising. 

Moreover, it is essentially American. We do not mean that ad- 
mirable experiments are not being conducted abroad. The names 
of a dozen men instantly come to mind—Englishmen, Germans, and 
even Antipodeans. The literature would be impoverished if the 
writings of these men were lost. It is likewise true that, in a num- 
ber of foreign countries, there exist experimental schools as meri- 
torious as any to be found in this country. When, therefore, we 
say that the experimental spirit is particularly American, we refer 
to experiment on a larger scale than the setting up of controlled 
experiments or even the organization of experimental schools. 

In the late eighteenth century and the early half of the nine- 
teenth, not many Europeans expected the American Republic to 
endure as a permanent state. Most of the comments upon us from 
such Europeans as Mrs. Trollope, Captain Hall, and Charles 
Dickens were quite uncomplimentary. Our energy was admitted. 
We had talent of a sort; but we were crude, self-opinionated, and 
vociferous. Of culture we had, so the critics said, nothing whatever 
except in our own estimation. Yet even in the judgment of un- 
friendly commentators we had one thing—a widely diffused system 
of education. If it was urged that our schools did not carry their 
students far toward a liberal training, it was nevertheless admitted 
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that our doctrine of equality had led us to place at the disposal of 
an astonishingly large part of our population the benefits of ele- 
mentary schools. 


Early in the life of a frontier people was planted the germ of 
an institution which constitutes a unique contribution to civiliza- 
tion. As this germ grew it developed into the present American 
publie school, the like of which no nation now possesses. This is 
the great experiment, an experiment designed to establish the 
possibility of universal education at public expense. 


We lose some undeniable advantages in making this demonstra- 
tion. Our schools have obvious defects. They still are, as in the 
early days, too little concerned with real scholarship; and the love 
of learning is too little in evidence. We have too many subjects 
readily available in our course of study, and the elective system has 
undoubtedly gone too far in ministering to the caprice of students. 

If, however, the great experiment has a chance to work itself 
out many of these defects will be remedied. We are still a young 
nation; our educational system is evolving. If we had been content 
in the beginning to adopt an aristoeratie conception of education, 
if we had offered its benefits only to intellectual stalwarts, we should 
have had money and talent sufficient to develop a strong educational 
system in the European sense—a system geared to the training of 
literary, scientific, and artistie authorities. This would have been 
an easy task. We chose, however, to attempt the colossal under- 
taking of educating ‘‘everybody.’’ If in trying to do this we have 
fallen short of the creation of an intelligentsia quite comparable 
to that of Germany, France, and England, it is entirely too early 
to say that we have chosen unwisely. Our choice has been to ele- 
vate the populace. We have taken a long hard way in our attempt 
to bring illumination to the people, but this way may yet prove to 
be not only the shortest, but the only way, home. 

One unmistakable tendency is evident: we have sueceeded in 
raising the level of general education. At first we merely had more 
children attending elementary schools, that is, more in proportion 
to population than any other country. The secondary schools and 
the universities were still the glory of Europe. We had our acade- 
mies, it is true, and some of our colleges were excellent institutions, 
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but relatively few students attended them. Moreover, until fifteen 
or twenty years ago, men who sought the best university training 
of certain kinds had to go abroad to get it. 

Gradually, however, while maintaining and even greatly ex- 
tending educational opportunity, its general level was raised. 
Everyone is familiar with the astonishing development of the high 
school. This school, like other elements in our educational system, 
was something quite different from the European secondary school. 
It did not, like the European school, reach down past the upper 
grades of the elementary school and draw off the best talent. It 
began where the elementary school left off. It was a continuation 
of the elementary school; and as such it carried out the original 
idea of the great experiment. It became a part of the public-school 
system. 

The upward thrust of education—the inevitable development of 
our great experiment—is still going on. The college and uni- 
versity have become involved. In 1890 the number of baccalaureate 
degrees granted was 6,800; in 1924 it was 61,000. In 1890 the 
number of Ph.D degrees was only 126; in 1924 it was 1,064. Young 
men now go to Europe for other reasons than to obtain advanced 
training. 

If you ask that interesting chap called ‘‘the man in the street’’ 
what our greatest national achievement is, he may tell you it is in 
the automobile industry, or in the steel industry, or in aeronauties. 
It is in reality in none of these. Our greatest national achievement 
is not in medicine nor chemistry nor electricity. It is in education. 
Here is something which captivates the imagination—would if it 
were not as a matter of fact taken for granted—here is an under- 
taking which ministers directly to one-fifth of the entire popula- 
tion. It has its officers and executives not only in every city but 
at every crossroad. Its holdings are a principality. 

As time passes the wisdom of the undertaking becomes apparent. 
The real reason why the red propaganda cannot stampede the 
American Federation of Labor is because the American workman 
is not like the workman in some other lands who is steeped in 
ignorance and fear and superstition. We are in the midst of 
whirling changes, of developments more rapid and more perilous 
to the social fabric than any age has known. Civilization is de- 
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veloping along non-biological lines. It has done so frequently in 
the past, but the civilizations of the past have perished. If we have 
any ground for the hope that our particular social structure will 
survive, that hope rests in universal education. It is the one thing 
which the societies that crumbled did not possess. 

This is why we call the American public school unique. It is the 
hope of the nation. For its development no price in money or 
sacrifice is too great. It is our one universal business. It is the 
great experiment. 





Epiror’s Nore.—The last sentence of the paragraph ending near 
the top of page 164 in the October issue of this Journal should 
read: ‘* Nevertheless, this distribution differs from the others only 
in degree. With this possible exception the facts indicate that we 
are dealing with something more than chance variations or the per- 
sonal equations of the teachers.’’ 

B. R. B. 
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NEWS and COMMUNICATIONS 


. ° . ° . 
Dr. John Guy Fowlkes has returned to the University of Wisconsin as 
Professor of Education following a year’s leave of absence at the University 
of California, 


Dr. Frederick Horridge, who was formerly Chairman of the Department 
of Voeational Education at Ohio State University, is now directing vocational 
education in the public schools of Long Beach, California. 


Dr. J. R. Jewell has resigned as Dean of the College of Education at the 
University of Arkansas to accept an appointment as Dean of the School of 
Voeational Education, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oregon. 


Compass Survey Tests in Arithmetic, published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, are now available for use. These tests are on two levels, Elementary 
for Grades II to IV and Advanced for Grades IV to VIII. There ure two 
tests for each division designated as Forms A and B. 


Dr. H. B. Smith who has been Superintendent of Schools of Lawrence, 
Kansas, and Professor of Education at the University of Kansas for the past 
seven years has resigned to accept a professorship in school administration at 
Syracuse University. 


The inauguration of Dr. William Mather Lewis as President of Lafayette 
College oceurred on October 20 and 21. Among the speakers were President 
Charles Russ Richards, of Lehigh University; Dr. George Olds, president- 
emeritus of Amherst University; Dr. Michael I. Pupin, of Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education. 


The Educational Research Bulletin (Ohio State University) for October 26 
was a special issue entitled ‘‘ Directory of Building Material, Supply, and 
School Equipment Companies.’’ More than seven hundred companies are classi- 
fied under thirteen headings. The purpose of this directory, as set forth in 
the Foreword, is ‘‘to provide a ready means for the superintendent or other 
purchasing agent to ascertain quickly the names and addresses of companies 
dealing in a given equipment or supply item.’’ 


New York Experiments with New-Type Modern Language Tests by Ben D. 
Wood, of Columbia University, comprises the massive Volume I of ‘‘ Publica- 
tions of the American and Canadian Committees on Modern Languages’’ pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. This volume contains three reports: (1) the 
results of applying new-type objective tests to all students of French and 
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Spanish in the schools of New York city in June, 1925; (2) the administra- 
tion of similar tests in French, Spanish, German, and physics in the Regents’ 
Examinations in the State of New York—in this examination the period was 
equally divided between new-type and old-type tests; and (3) a second survey 
of achievement in French and Spanish in the junior high schools of New York 
city one year after the first survey. Among the conclusions drawn from 
Part II is the statement that, judged by the data of this experiment, the new- 
type examinations are roughly twice as reliable and valuable as the old-time 
examinations of equal-time allowance. 


The Cincinnati Board of Education has adopted a new salary schedule 
which divides teachers into four groups: 
Group 1. Those who have had two years of normal school preparation. 


These teachers will receive a minimum salary of $1,400, and may, by 
annual increments of $100 advance to a maximum of $2,000 


Group 2. Those who have had three years of normal school gueparation. 
These teachers will receive a minimum salary of $1,500 and may, by 
annual increments of $125, advance to a maximum of $2,500. 


Group 3. Those who are college graduates. These teachers will receive 
a minimum salary of $1,600 and may, by annual increments of $150, 
advance to a maximum of $3,250. 


Group 4. Those who have the equivalent of a year of professional prepa- 
ration in addition to four years of college training and who have 
served at least a year at the maximum of Group 3. These teachers 
will receive a minimum of $3,400 and a maximum of $3,500. 


This schedule makes no distinction in standard qualifications between teachers 
of elementary- or high-school rank. Thus any teacher entering the system may 
advance through the higher groups to the maximum. 


For the fourth consecutive year the Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence deals with the curriculum. During this period the yearbooks have 
dealt with The Elementary-School Curriculum, Research in Constructing the 
Elementary-School Curriculum, The Nation at Work on the Public-School Cur- 
riculum, and The Junior High-School Curriculum. The latter volume, the 
1927 issue, is, like the earlier volumes, a product of the cooperative plan of 
curricular revision. During the year 1926-27 three hundred school systems and 
twelve national committees have worked under the Commission on the Cur- 
riculum. Parts I and II were prepared by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association, while Part III was prepared by the twelve 
national junior high-school committees. In addition to the strictly curriculum 
material appearing in the Yearbook, certain topics, such as ‘‘The Relation of 
the Junior High School to College Entrance Requirements,’’ ‘‘The Source of 
Training and Salaries of Junior-High School Teachers,’’ and ‘‘ Junior High- 
School Costs’’ have been included because of their close relationship to the 
successful administration of the curriculum. This work has been done under 
the direction of Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
who is Chairman of the Curriculum Committee of the Department. 
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A Laboratory Study of the Reading of Modern Foreign Languages is the 
title of Volume II of the publications of the American and Canadian Com- 
mittees on Modern Languages. This report was written by Dr. Guy T. Bus- 
well of the University of Chicago, who carried on an extensive study of eye- 
movements of students learning to read a modern foreign language. By this 
means the growth in correct reading habits is clearly shown since the desired 
eye-movement in good reading is rhythmical without regression and with maxi- 
mum distance between fixation points. The significant conclusions are that 
maturity of the fundamental reading habits which result from two years’ study 
seems to be equal whether begun in high school or college, and that satisfactory 
reading habits are secured more effectively by the direct rather than by in- 
direct method of translation. 


Mr. E. P. Branson, director of Research, Long Beach, California, recently 
sent us the following data from the papers of 503 pupils selected at random 
from Grades IV-A to VIII-A, inclusive, out of four thousand Stanford Achieve- 


ment Tests recently given. 


MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATION 


Mean Score Sigma 
Computation 2... cccccncesecsccce  ? errerr es 21.0 
Reasoning ... .......- penvccescas GE.B ccsccses 17.8 
TOORE en RUNONND «5 6 sete seccceece ar 36.6 
Paragraph Meaning... ..........- Gee becvewne 14.3 
Sentence Meaning... ..........-- GEM waccsecs 13.9 
We ET, os aceneetusseanes are 12.1 
TOE BONE 6's 6 ec ccceenecd vases rer 37.7 


COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION AND PROBABLE ERROR 
PRODUCT-MOMENT METHOD 


Paragraph Meaning and Word Meaning........ .79 +.01 
Sentence Meaning and Word Meaning.......... 77 +.01 
Paragraph Meaning and Sentence Meaning...... .74+.01 
Computation and Reasoning..............06065 .70 +.02 
Total Arithmetic and Total Reading............ .58 +.02 
Reasoning and Total Reading.................- 57 +.02 
Total Arithmetic and Paragraph Meaning....... 56 +.02 
Reasoning and Paragraph Meaning............ .55 +.02 
Reasoning and Sentence Meaning.............. .- 53 +.02 
Total Arithmetic and Word Meaning........ .. 3 +.02 
Total Arithmetic and Sentence Meaning......... .52 +.02 
Reasoning and Word Meaning................ .50 +.02 
Computation and Total Reading............. . .50 +.02 
Computation and Paragraph Meaning.......... 48 +.02 
Computation and Sentence Meaning............ .48 +.02 

47 +.02 


Computation and Word Meaning.............. 


Toward the close of the last school year the Review of Reviews gave a 
test for the purpose of ascertaining the interests of the youth of the country 
and how these interests are satisfied. Large numbers of the test were dis- 
tributed among the schools requesting it. Among the results procured were 
the following: A large percent of high-school students read only the comic 
page or sport section of the newspaper; high-school students generally know 
who is governor of their own state; Edison was identified by the largest 
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number and Valentino, Mrs. Coolidge, and Gertrude Ederle by smaller numbers 
in the order named, while Root, Hughes, and Queen Marie fell hopelessly 
behind; the claim to fame of Ty Cobb, Aimee McPherson, Gene Tunney, and 
Suzanne Lenglen is known to about one-third of those tested, while Bernard 
Shaw, Leonard Wood, and Parkes Cadman were identified by only a small 
group; reparations are generally a mystery and to many Nicaragua is in 
South America, Mexico, or Panama, The magazine raises the question whether 
the interests of youth can be more advantageously directed in the school or in 
the home. 


Twenty thousand dollars has been appropriated by the West Virginia 
Legislature with which to make a study of the administration of elementary 
schools, high schools, and institutions of higher learning in the State. Dr. L. V. 
Cavins, of the Bureau of Investigation and Statistics of the State Department 
of Education, is directing the study, assisted by an Advisory Committee con- 
sisting of Dr. Charles H. Judd and Dr. George A. Works, of the University 
of Chicago, and Dean John W. Withers and Dr. Paul V. West, of New York 
University. In addition to the Advisory Committee, a Committee on Higher 
Edueation has been appointed. The local staff consists of fifteen members, 
most of whom are engaged in educational work within the State. The field 
work of the survey was begun during the month of September and the testing 
program carried on during the months of October and November. 


AN ABAC FOR DETERMINING THE PROBABLE CORRELATION OVER 
A LARGER RANGE KNOWING IT OVER A SHORTER ONE 


In sectioning, and in many other cases as well, we often have one large 
group divided into two or more smaller groups of more homogeneous ability. 
Knowing a correlation coefficient in one of these relatively homogeneous 
groups, we desire an estimate of the magnitude of the correlation coefficient in 
the heterogeneous group. 

Experience tells us that the same basic relationship between intelligence 
and marks, for instance, may be represented in the successive grades by pro- 
gressively lower validity coefficients as larger proportions of the school popu- 
lation are eliminated by failure and voluntary dropping. Dr. Kelley has 
furnished us with a formula for solving such problems, of which the following 
is an example: 

A group of 75 pupils, with standard deviation of intelligence of 25, is 
split into X, Y, and Z sections. In the Z section, consisting of all pupils scor- 
ing below 40 on the tests, standard deviation of intelligence of 15, the corre- 
lation between marks and intelligence is 40. What is the best bet we can 


make in regard to what would have been the correlation in the entire group 
of 75 pupils? 


1 Kelley, T. L. Statistical Method. New York, Macmillan Company, 1923. p. 225 
Formula No. 186. 
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To solve this problem we substitute, ¢ = 15; 
lowing formula and solve for R: 


—r 








For convenience in solving, this may be written in a form which avoids the 


radical sign, 

>! 

=, 
R* = 7 © =) TETTLIVI TET 
ri)  - we 





Substituting the values of the above problem: 











= 2 
ee -w 
= as 
sae (16) 
R? “= 
i—_ ‘ a ) 16) 
“<0 

_ .444 

= 1284 
R= \/.3457_ 

= .69 


That is to say, a correlation of .40 in the Z group indicates the same degree 
»f relationship as would the larger correlation coefficient of .59 in the entire 


group. 
Construction of the abac.—To use the formula for the construction of an 


abae we have solved for _2"_thus: 


e 1 1 
Ce Se” SEE, eee are (9 


Taking logarithms of both sides, 
oe 1 P : 1 
log 3S = log (—-') + log (a7? ) a 


ff —? oD Meera eer eee eee ree eee ee (5) 
if ¥ be ordinates of equal parts representing logarithms and Z be abscissae 


of equal parts representing logarithms (neither shown in the abac) and K be 
a parameter determined by the value of r, the locus of equation (5) is a 
family of parallel curves, shown in the abac. The position of landmark 


values of < and of R have been determined and these make up the coordinates 


or, 


of the abae, the original logarithms from which these were constructed not 
being reproduced in the drawing from which the zine engraving was con- 
structed. 

As a check on the numerical work in finding logarithms, r becomes R 
when -— becomes 1, 
hence, 

es f(r)},_, +eeetr)) . 3, =O......0... (6) 

is a useful check on the correctness of the logarithms used in plotting the 
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abac. The peculiar form of equation (4) was taken in order to utilize to the 
utmost the assistance of tables of squares and of (1— r’). 

Use of the abac.—To solve the above problem on the abac: (1) Find 
the ratio, 


o 15 
= "55 


(2) Trace the .6 — ordinate to the right until intersecting the r = .40 diagonal 
line. At the foot of the chart read R = .59. 


When <= is less than 1.00 the value of R will be larger than r; and 


6. 


when Ze is greater than 1.00, R will be smaller than r and a reduction in the 


value of r will result upon applying the formula. All ratios of —% between 
.45 and 1.25 inclusive are shown on the chart. The values of B corresponding 
to the ratios of 1.26 to 2.22 inclusive can also be found by the following in- 
direct method: 

1. Find the ratio 2. 

2. In imagination interchange the labels r and R, thus making diagonal 
lines be R and abscissae r. Using the ratio on the ordinate scale, and using 
the two imaginary labels for r and R, find the value of the R diagonal line 


which is located at the intersection of the = ordinate and r abscissa. 
o 


Example: 
¢=5.0; =-32.5; ¢ 60. What is the value of R! 

(a) =~ =.5. This ordinate is located at the 7 ratio of .5. 

(b) Locate the r of .60 on the abscissa axis at R = .60 by the interpolation 
of the value of the diagonal line which would pass through this point. 

(c) At the intersection of these two coordinates find R = .35. That is, 
in the reduced range where = is only 2.5, a correlation of .35 indicates the 
same basic relationship as r = .60 in the larger range where o = 5.0. 

A special case for use of the abac.—At Ohio State University, the intelli- 
gence scores are reported both as percentiles and as classes, determined on a 
percentage-receiving basis, as follows: 


Percent 

Class Receiving 
I. Very superior students.... 5 
II. Superior students... .... 20 
III. Average students... .... 50 
IV. Inferior students... .... 20 


V. Very inferior students.... 5. 


If we compute the standard deviation of such a random group, it will always 
be v.58, thus: 





x Fr X.Fr X?.Fr 
1 5 5 5 
2 20 40 80 
3 50 150 450 
4 20 80 320 
5 5 25 125 
Sums 100 300 980 


N =x =x? 
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== ,|NEX*— GX)? . | (100) (980) — (300)? _ sy 
N? (100)? ¥* 


Hence 


In any course taught by a given instructor the ratio of <_will be either 


c 
8 


less than 1.00 or more than 1.00 according as his class is made up of a range 
of intellectual talent less than that contained in a random group of entering 
students, or a range of intellectual talent greater than that contained in a 
random group of entering students respectively. Ordinarily is less than 
1.00 and particularly in the case of advanced courses in which Class IV and V 
students are largely absent through early elimination from the university. 
Ratios of —- greater than 1.00 can come about only by having in a section 
disproportionate numbers of students of extremely high or low capacity rela- 
tive to the numbers at intermediate abilities. Such cases seldom occur. 

The use of the formula enables one to make an estimate of whether an 
r of .40 in an advanced class made up primarily of superior students is as 
high a relationship as a larger r in a freshman class of unselected students. 
That is, all r’s between intelligence and marks in the case of particular sec- 
tions, instructors and departments may be readily transmuted to a common 
basis of ‘‘What would be the probable r in this section if the section con- 
sisted of a random grouping of all degrees of talent in the proportions in 
which they enter the University?’’ Having found the standard deviation of a 
given section in intelligence which we shall call ¢, the ratio, 

+ = V 1.2597 = 1.1180¢ 

is an extremely convenient way of determining the ratio necessary for the use 
of the abae. The standard deviation of intelligence in the particular section 
is multiplied by 1.1180 giving us the ratio with which we enter the chart and 
determine R directly. A table giving all the values of equation (7) corre- 
sponding to all the most frequently occurring values of ¢ can readily be con- 


structed in a few minutes’ time with the aid of a calculating machine. 
HERBERT A. TooPs 
AND 
HAROLD A. EDGERTON 


Ohio State Unwersity 


Erratum: Professor Michael Wen, principal of Teachers Training Col- 
lege, Dacca, Bengal, calls our attention to an error which appeared in con- 
nection with a handwriting seale reproduced on the inside of the back cover of 
the February issue of the Journal. It is deseribed as a handwriting seale used 
in Burma, but it should have been called a handwriting scale devised in Bengal. 
The language in Burma is Burmese—an entirely different script—which bears 
no relation whatever to the Bengal language. 
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Bowen, W. P. Conduct of Physical Activities. New York, A. 8. Barnes and 

Company, 1927. 173 pp. 

This is a desirable book for a personal library and one that should be of 
great help to the classroom teacher who may have physical activities to conduct. 
The classification of activities is good, the short bibliography at the end of 
each chapter is a helpful feature, and the ‘‘ Topics for Discussion,’’ also at 
the end of each chapter, increase the value of the book as a text. 

There might be some disagreement with the author in his statement that 
‘*the technique of the teaching of gymnastic movements is the simplest of all,’’ 
and that classwork should always be done in unison. His suggested system of 
symbols for gymnastic exercises seems rather complicated and quite a de- 
parture from the standard so generally accepted for mauy years. 

Ten chapter headings are well chosen to cover a comprehensive field of 
activities. This book can be recommended as a good reference, at least, if not 
as a textbook, for a course in physical education. 

J. H. NicHoLs 
Ohio State University 


BUTTERWECK, JoserH S. The Problem of Teaching High-School Pupils How to 
Study. New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. vi + 116. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 237) 

This monograph reports the results of an experiment in teaching high- 
school pupils how to study. One method consisted in instructing pupils in the 
best methods of study, without practice, and the other involved ‘‘ practice 
material in the elements of certain study situations and just enough direction 
in the use of these materials to insure reasonable efficiency in their use.’’ 

The two methods were employed in the solution of originals in geometry, 
in reviewing for certain examinations, and in reading for purposes of studying. 
The results in geometry indicated a general superiority of the practice method 
over the instruction method, although this superiority was confined to the 
average and lower levels of intelligence. With pupils of high intelligence the 
practice method was little, if any, better than the non-practice method. The 
same conclusions followed for reading: ‘‘the ability of pupils in selecting 
facts is not improved by either method of instruction, but rather their ability 
to read with logical organization in mind.’’ The practice method likewise 
retained its superiority in the ease of reviewing for examinations but not to 
the same degree as in geometry and reading. Here, too, results differed as 
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between pupils of low and average intelligence and those of high intelligence. 
Finally, in their effects upon grades in other schoo] subjects it was found that 
the informational method had no significant effect, while the results of the 
practice technique were restricted almost entirely to pupils of below-average 
intelligence. Once more the non-practice technique revealed a marked effect 
only upon pupils in the highest quarter of intelligence. 

While this study is inconclusive in a number of particulars, it does reveal 
the necessity of adapting methods of study to individual differences. It like- 
wise indicates the wisdom of concentrating upon the study habits of pupils 
within each subject in contrast to a dependence upon a transfer of study pro- 
cedures from how-to-study classes to the particular subjects of the curriculum. 


“oe : : V. T. THAYER 
Ohio State University 


MaTHEws, C. O. The Grade Placement of Curriculum Materéals in the Social 
Studies. New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1926. vi + 
152 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 241) 

The work may be characterized as a demonstration of the application and 
significance of methods of measurement to the construction of the curriculum. 
For the purposes of the study seventy-two samples were selected showing a 
variety of content, from sources such as newspaper articles, maps and bar 
diagrams. To determine the extent to which the content could be grasped by 
pupils of the different grades, several tasks or questions of an objective sort 
were devised in connection with each sample and expressed within the reading 
vocabulary of fourth-grade children. On the basis of responses from approxi- 
mately 2,350 pupils in Grades IV through XII, representing every section of 
the country and school systems of all sizes, the grade difficulty at which 50 
pereent, 67 percent, and 75 percent of the content of each sample could be 
comprehended was determined. Only a reading of the book, which contains 
the samples and their difficulty-values or grade-placements, can give one a 
clear notion of the significance and value of the study. The statistical method 
by which the results were derived is clear-cut and sound. The measures of 
difficulty expressed in terms of the grade at which a definite proportion of the 
content could be grasped, leave little reom for misinterpretation or uncertainty 
of meaning. To the general reader the results might have been more con- 
vineing if the author had shown the high reliability of the grade-placements 
and the small variations due to different sections of the country, facts which 
are evident to the statistician from other work that has been done. 

Either through modesty or an attitude of waiting for someone else to point 
out the significance and implications of his study, the author contents himself 
with pointing out some further problems for investigation. The educationalist, 
however, must give serious consideration to its findings in both the construction 
of the curriculum and textbook-making. Dr. Mathews has demonstrated the 
necessity of taking the abilities of children into account in selecting and 
arranging the content of a curriculum or a course of study. Without doing 
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so, no valid claim can be laid to a scientifie procedure, nor can any author of 
a textbook in reading geography or history afford to overlook the necessity 
for determining the difficulty of the content for the pupils for whom it is 
intended without incurring the criticism of neglecting one of the important 
functions of textbook-writing or disregarding scientific achievement in educa- 
tion. The book deserves wide reading; it sets up new standards and criteria in 
the construction of the curriculum and in textbook-making. 


Unwersity of Minnesota M. J. Van WAGENEN 


Rucu, G. M., and Sropparp, Georce D. Tests and Measurements in High 
School Instruction. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, World Book Company, 
1927. xix + 381 pp. 


From the beginning of the standardized test movement, many of the tests 
and scales prepared have been adaptable to high-school use; but, for various 
reasons, the movement during the earlier stages was most emphasized in the 
elementary schools. This emphasis was naturally reflected in the books written 
concerning the use of tests. More recently there has developed a marked in- 
terest among secondary-school people in the use of standardized and objective 
measurement, Yet, until this book appeared there was no single publication 
written exclusively for the use of high-school teachers and administrative 
officers. 

The authors have brought in this volume a careful and discriminating 
general discussion of the uses and limitations of tests in high schools; a 
scientific description of the secondary-schoo! tests by subjects such as English, 
science, and foreign language; and an analysis of the uses which may be made 
of objective examinations, and of the technique involved in the construction of 
educational and mental tests. 

The authors have succeeded unusually well in bringing to their description 
of the tests all the evidence that has been published concerning the validity, 
reliability, norms and other technical features of the tests available for high- 
school use at the time the book went to the publishers. From no other source 
can the prospective user of these tests secure such accurate and adequate in- 
formation concerning their validity and reliability as this volume gives. 

In their attempt to be scientifically accurate, the authors have in reality 
leaned backward in pointing out the limitations of standard tests. Their 
treatment of this aspect of measurement is a beautiful illustration of carrying 
a virtue to the point where it becomes a vice. All they have written on this 
issue is true, but too often they have failed to record the positive value of the 
test. The natural result of this one-sided emphasis, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, is a book which will be welcomed by serious students of the educational 
measurement but which will fail to inspire the rank and file of teachers to 
secure a more intimate and adequate acquaintance with the new set of tools 
already available for use in improving high-school instruction. 

The book will make an excellent text for college and university classes 
studying measurement in secondary schools, and it can be strongly commended 
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to all high-school principals and teachers who are seeking earnestly to improve 
their instructional service through the use of scientific method. 


Assistant Commissioner of Education, J. Cayce Momnison 


The University of the State of New York 


Brace, Davin KINGSLEY. Measuring Motor Ability. New York, A. 8S. Barnes 
and Company, 1927. xvi + 138 pp. 

Although scientific measurements have been employed for many years in 
physical education, they were directed, generally, toward structural quan- 
tities. Anthropometry has been used always by physical educators but espe- 
cially since the work of Hitcheock and Sargent. The recent interest in 
measurement of intelligence and mental accomplishments found physical edu- 
cation quite unprepared to use and appreciate the new techniques and sta- 
tistical methods until this study by Brace was made. 

The book is a careful scientific experimental study of motor ability. 
Thirty tests were selected out of a larger list used in different groups. In- 
struction is given in administering the tests; and discussion of validity, re- 
liability, and objectivity are characteristics of the tests. The tests used were 
sealed, and the results employed in the developing of a scale of motor ability. 
The Brace Seale of Motor Ability is well arranged in a separate section of the 
book; it is illustrated adequately and contains full directions. 

The book is well printed in plain type, and the format is pleasing. This 
is a study that should be in the hands of every thinking teacher of physical 
education; many specialists in educational tests and measurements will wish 


to see the results of study in this field. 


Columbia University JESSE F. WILLIAMS 


Cox, Pump W. L. Create School Control. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 

1927. ix + 320 pp. 

This book makes a real contribution in the encouragement which it gives 
to all those interested in the social life of the school; written by one experi- 
enced in actual school leadership, it is practical and challenging. It shows 
that a junior and senior high school need not be controlled by repression of 
the over-abundant and effervescing energy of youth but that the best form 
of control results from the expression of this energy in activities that are 
socially valuable and which develop individual power, self-control, and social 
consciousness. 

Dr. Cox gives one concrete illustration after another of how children learn 
by doing, and how creative school control can be realized through home-room 
activities, classroom procedures, athletics and physical recreation, clubs and 
societies, assemblies, student publications, and student participation in school 
administration. A chapter devoted to each of these pupil activities, followed 
by a selected bibliography, shows how through them the life of the school is 
enriched and for every pupil participating there is satisfaction and self- 
realization. In other words, student activities in order to be wholesome need 
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not be tiresome, for they ean be educational, joyous, creative, self-satisfying, 
and socially valuable. The question ever before the teacher is this: ‘‘ How shall 
the school affect conduct so as to contribute most to the desired social order?’’ 

So important is the question, ‘‘ What sort of teacher is required for crea- 
tive school control?’’ that the author does not leave the answer to the reader. 
He writes: 

Here then is the equipment that all who are to undertake this magnificent 
venture must have: adequate, applicable, dynamic knowledges of sociology, 
psychology, and methodology, a pioneering spirit, and a brave philosophy of 
life. These five—and the most important is the philosophy. For without a 
whole-souled intelligent belief that the schools can discover and put into opera- 
tion methods essential to democracy, and a sober determination to find such 
methods, the pioneering spirit will lead only to noisy, headless activity, and 
the knowledges of educational sciences will be inert and abstract. 

As forward-looking teachers, parents, and community leaders secure this 
equipment, they together with the boys and girls will create a new school 
control of human behavior. This new education is a preparation for a social 
world now in the making. 


Assistant Director, Research Division, MARGARET M. ALLTUCKER 


National Education Association 


CuartTers, W. W., Lemon, A. B., and MONELL, L. M. Baste Material for a 

Pharmaceutical Curriculum. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1927. 

xiii + 366 pages. 

When representatives of a profession cease to spend most of their energies 
in committee meetings striving to determine curricular needs by consensus and 
turn their efforts into channels of cooperative study by scientifie methods, they 
ean expect to arrive at basie conclusions which are superior to their best 
guesses. Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical Curriculum, the product of this 
type of intensive group work, conelusively exemplifies this belief of the 
reviewer. 

The cooperative undertaking on the part of the American Colleges of 
Pharmacy, the National Association of Retail Druggists, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Pharmacy resulted in a curricular study made under the 
direction of an educational pioneer in scientific curriculum construction collabo- 
rating with pharmaceutical experts. Techniques employed in the researches 
ineluded critical analyses of thousands of prescriptions, personal interviews 
with leading faculty members and practicing pharmacists, analysis of pertinent 
national and state laws, analyses of inventories of retail pharmacies, ques- 
tionnaire study of practical experiences, statistical study of poisoning cases, 
and utilization of expert consensus in public health. The formidable array 
of data thus accumulated was classified and organized and, in some cases, 
integrated until they were made to yield conclusive facts regarding the 
activities, duties, needs, and responsibilities of the pharmacist. 

The findings were summarized and sections of the reports then edited by 
persons so technically trained that they knew the significance of the materials. 
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The outcome is a report of the basic materials of a pharmaceutical curriculum 
in which students need to be trained in preparing to enter the profession of 
pharmacist. The subject-matter needed in pharmacy, materia medica, chem- 
istry, physics, and commercial pharmacy is presented. Under the heading of 
pharmacy are included such phases as compounding and dispensing, English, 
jurisprudence, mathematics, Latin nomenclature, operative pharmacy, practical 
experience, preservation, professional morale, and techniques involved in com- 
pounding, dispensing and operative pharmacy. 

The volume is a distinet contribution to curriculum-building in the field 
of higher education. It exemplifies many techniques of curricular research 
which might be applied very profitably to discover what to teach in other 
professional fields. 

University of Michigan GEORGE C. KyYTE 


Un, Wiiurs L. Secondary-School Curricula. New York, Macmillan Company, 

1927. xx + 582 pp. 

In writing this book Dr. Uhl has performed an invaluable service for 
students of secondary education. Many, if not most, of the curricular studies 
of recent years have been limited in historical perspective or have presented 
programs of reconstruction without grounding these programs consciously upon 
fundamental! principles. Secondary-School Curricula, however, surveys the his- 
torical development of the secondary-school curriculum and thus gives an ade- 
quate setting for its comprehensive account of contemporary methods and pro- 
cedures. 

Part I begins with a discussion of ‘‘ecurriculum practices’’ in primitive 
life and traces the character of secondary-school studies in ancient Greece, 
Rome, Mediaeval Europe and modern times down to the reorganization move- 
ment of the nineties. Part II reviews the criticisms to which the secondary- 
school was subjected in these periods, thus revealing how intimately the cur- 
riculum has reflected the dominant intellectual concerns of the ages as well as 
the major objectives which have evolved out of the practice of the past. 

Professor Uhl believes that curricula must be constructed and administered 
in the light of four principles, ‘‘history and criticism, objectives, pupils, and 
local eonditions.’’ Accordingly, beginning with Part III, the book concen- 
trates upon the last three principles. Part II deals with modern objectives. 
Part IV treats of ‘‘ Pupils and Curricula’’ (pupil equipment, pupil interests, 
pupil needs), Part V with ‘‘Curricula and Local Conditions,’’ and Part VI 
with ‘‘ Present-Day Curricula.’’ In these sections Professor Uhl summarizes 
more suggestively recent studies and investigations bearing upon the organiza- 
tion of curricula. No one interested in secondary education can afford to 
ignore the advantages which Professor Uh] has so industriously placed at his 
disposal. 


Ohio State University V. T. THAYER 
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Fries, CHARLES C. AND OTHERS. The Teaching of Literature. New York, 

Silver, Burdett and Company, 1926. iv + 172 pp. 

The Teaching of Literature discusses with admirable brevity and urbanity 
the work of the teachers of English literature in the high school of the vari- 
ous aims, numerous and plausible, which have been set up in the past as all- 
compelling, the authors advocate as best definitive of the literary field, ‘‘the 
expansion of the pupil’s experience of life.’’ The phrase is used both in the 
Croce sense of purely aesthetic experience and in the much more inclusive 
Arnold sense of general culture. 

Thus, literary experiences include a vivid realization by the pupil of ac- 
tions, in which he lives the story; conduct problems, in which he criticizes 
life; background, where he recovers, in imagination, past or present ways 
of living; characters and their explanation, from which he infers motives; 
emotions of people in crises, when he feels their thrills; the personal emotion 
of the writer, when he reaches sympathetically the lyric moment of intuition; 
thought stimulus, when he feels the exhilaration of ideas; or of the sig- 
nificance of the common-place, which causes him to find new meanings in the 
little things of life. The list does not profess to be complete. Literature 
has other ministries, but those given are possible for ninth- and tenth-graders. 
They prove that the study has its own field and purpose and is not to be 
thought of as primarily pursued in the interest of ‘‘Democracy,’’ ‘‘ser- 
vice,’’ or ‘‘morals.’’ 

Emphasis is properly placed upon the presentation of backgrounds for 
appreciation. The unique quality of a piece of literature is to be sensed only 
when the right basis for apperception is supplied. The chief work of the 
teacher is right here, according to our authors, and they propose for the 
eleventh year a survey course in which pieces of literature are to be read in 
the order of the historical backgrounds required for their appreciation. This 
clearly offers advantages over the order usually followed in histories of English 
literature and is worlds ahead of the haphazard reading of old and new master- 
pieces with not much more in view than a pleasing variety. 

The final phase of study suggested is the study of types with a much 
needed warning against categorical and technical treatment. A chapter on 
contemporary literature advises caution, thought, and careful selection, but 
recognizes the futility of completely ignoring the literary expressions of the 
periods in which our pupils are living their lives and getting their experience. 

The scope of the work does not permit specimen lessons, such as the 
younger teacher covets, but scattered through the volume are many useful 
hints of specific treatment. The authors have almost invariably indicated the 
one indispensable thing to teach in connection with each piece of literature 
named. 

J. V. DENNEY 


Ohio State University 
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The “Supreme Authority’ 
for the Schools 


Webster’s New International Dictionary 


Constantly revised and improved to keep abreast of modern needs and information. 

Thousands of NEW WORDS such as audion, joy stick, Coolidge tube, Fascisti, radiophone, 
Freud, aerograph, eugenism, etc. 

Whatever Your Question about words, persons, places, you find here a ready accurate answer. 
2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, including 480,000 vocabulary 
terms, 12,000 bi phical names, 32,000 geographical subjects; 
100 tables; 6,000 illustrations. 

One of the wisest of our school superintendents says: ‘I have never 
yet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who was accustomed to 
the frequent use of the dictionary who was not at the same time a 
good or superior all-round scholar. A better test than this of the 
value of dictionary work could not be found.” 


Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, 
FREE 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield Massachusetts 




















EXERCISES IN STUDYING 


By G. M. WHIPPLE 





The tingling glow that warms the hearts of instructors and students alike, when 
they realize that a course has been completed capably, is one of the most worth- 
while experiences in life. 

To iaspire students with a desire for the ability to utilize study periods to the 
best advantage and to provide material for systematic instruction and systematic 
practice in developing the ability to study, Dr. G. M. Whipple has petpesed 2 set of 


EXERCISES IN STUDYING 


for use with the recently published revised aad enlarged edition of his great 
little book, 


HOW TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY 


The exercises and the book, when used together, can be of definite assistance to 
the instructor in developing the study power of his pupils. Write for a copy of the 
instructor’s guide for using Whipple’s Exercises in Studying. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
509-11-13 North East Street 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 



































CIVIC SCIENCE 


THE HUNTER AND WHITMAN SERIES 


By GEORGE W. HUNTER, Ph. D., Professor of Biolo 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. and WALTER G. WHIT- 
MAN, A. M. Physical Science Department, State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass. 


CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE HOME 416 pp. Ill. $1.40 
CIVIC SCIENCE IN THE COMMUNITY 430 pp. III. $1.40 
CIVIC SCIENCE IN HOME AND COMMUNITY 5827 pp. Ill. $1.60 


These books on elementary science present important facts re- 
lating to air, water, food, wastes, sanitation, germ dangers, and health 
habits; heating of homes, fire prevention, care of eyes, electricity and 
labor saving machines; recreation, effect of climate, transportation, 
automobile, airplane, telephone, telegraph, radio, etc. 
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New~ Challenging 
THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


by GEORGE E. MYERS 
Nearly 1,000,000 boys and young men and approximately 500,000 girls and young women 
in the United States each year enter wage earning occupations. How do they find their way 
into the places they are to fill in the present maze of occupations? What is the extent of 
economic loss to themselves, to employers, and finally to society created by the present 
trial and error method? This book reviews the entire situation thoroughly and shows that 
the problem of vocational guidance must and can be met by the schools. $1.60 


THE TEACHING OF IDEALS 
by W. W. CHARTERS 
How can character be consciously and directly taught? Professor Charters deals con- 
cretely with this hitherto elusive problem, analyzing many actual situations. After showing 
that an ideal is a trait that has become the object of desire, he proceeds to demonstrate 
the principles which must be considered in the teaching of all ideals. He summarizes the 
methods of character training in the past and utilizes the best in modern psychology in 
developing a system for teaching ideals. 2.00 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF READING 
by ARTHUR I. GATES 
A program of diognostic and remedial methods—the result of the author’s recent epoch 
making researches in the pedagogy of reading. These new methods overcome many of the 
most stubborn difficulties of handicapped children and are equally valuable in ascertain- 


ing and facilitating progress on the part of normal children. $2.00 
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MAKING CITIZENS OF THE MENTALLY LIMITED 


By 


HELEN DAVIS WHIPPLE 
Formerly, Clinical Psychologist, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison 

Making Citizens of the Mentally Limited treats of the subject matter 
to be taught to subnormal pupils segregated in special classes of the public 
schools. Much has been written on the psychology and physiology and 
on certain aspects of the pedagogy of the subnormal, but almost nothing 
has been written to help the teacher of the subnormal in the all-important 
task of selecting, adapting, and arranging subject matter to meet the needs 
of her charges. It was in the hope of meeting this obvious need that the 
task of arranging a curriculum that should present a composite of the best 
practices of the best teachers and at the same time conform to the princi- 
ples that psychologists agree should govern the training of the subnormal 
—that this work was undertaken. 
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